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HORROR AND HIS 91 FILMS reviewed by 
Tim Lucas. 
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Fredric March in his Academy Award-winning roles as DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


(1931), available from MGM/UA Home Video. 


Baroness Meinster (Martita Hunt) hides the shame of contact with her undead son 


from Dr. Van Helsing (Peter Cushing) in MCA Universal's BRIDES OF DRACULA (1960). 


Lindsey Brigman (Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio) is met by a bioluminescent marvel 


from the ocean floor in FoxVideo’s THE ABYSS (1989). 


PETER BLUMENSTOCK is the co-author of 


OBSESSION: THE FILMS OF JESS FRANCO, a fully- 
illustrated, English-language book (published by 
Videodrém and Selbstverlag Frank Trebin) now 
available from Video Watchdog. 


JOHN CHARLES is currently watching a lot of 
Walt Disney movies, to counter the effects of 
reviewing 16 Nazi exploitation movies for SHE #3. 
His study of Planeta Bur and its Filmgroup off- 
shoots will appear in afuture issue of VW. 


JOHN CHARLES is the only VW contributor ever 
accidentally left out of an issue's “Kennel” listings 
[Vw 17:2]. He is also the only VW contributor ever 
listed twice by way of apology [VW 18:2]. 


DAVID DEL VALLE was interviewed for a forth- 
coming Vincent Price episode of BIOGRAPHY, which 
will air October 26 on the ASE cable network. He 
recently interviewed Hazel Court for THE DARKSIDE, 


and his interview with Joyce Jameson will appear in 
a future issue of FILMFAX. 


G. MICHAEL DOBBS would like you all to know 
that the newesk issue of ANIMATO!, The Animation 


Fan’s Magazine ($5.25 ppd.; 17 Spruce St., Spring- 
field, MA 01105) celebrakes Popeye's 60th anni- 
versary in cartoonies! 


PAUL M. JENSEN is the author of THE CINEMA 
OF FRITZ LANG and BORIS KARLOFF ANDHIS FILMS. 
Amember of the Speech and Theater Department 
at the State University of New York at Oneonta, he 
is currently preparing a new book entitled THE MEN 
WHO MADE THE MONSTERS. 


TIM LUCAS also appears in ASE's Vincent Price 
episode of BIOGRAPHY. He recently wrote the pro- 
gram notes for a “Before and After PSYCHO” video 
retrospective to be shown at this year's Mystfest in 
Cattolica, Italy. 


SIMONE ROMANO recently contributed “Vam- 
pytos Lesbos,” an article about lesbian vampire 
films, to the catalog of the Gay Film Festival in 
Turin, Italy. 


ERIK SULEV contributes regularly to such jour- 
nals as ASIAN TRASH CINEMA, EUROPEAN TRASH 
CINEMA, and BRUTARIAN. He and the lovely Monica 
Weber will be married in July. 
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THE WATCHDOG BARKS 


HILE PREPARING this 

issue of VW, | heard that 

GOREZONE—the former 

home of my “Video Watch- 
dog” column (1988-92)—has published its 
final issue. It joins in oblivion VIDEO TIMES and 
OVERVIEW (the two magazines where the 
Watchdog first appeared), as well as last year's 
notable casualties AMERICAN FILM and VIDEO 
REVIEW. They say movies are bigger than ever, 
but movie magazines are disappearing almost 
as quickly as movie theaters. In fact, it seems 
like just about everything that succeeds in 
making it into the marketplace is spending 
less and less time there. 

Case in point: | recently became obsessed 
with acquiring The Voyager Company's out- 
of-print CAV pressing of GOLDFINGER (1964). 
Two years ago, Voyager issued the first three 
James Bond films as deluxe “Criterion Collec- 
tion” titles; these two-disc sets were letter- 
boxed, accompanied by extensive supplemen- 
tary materials, and featured running com- 
mentaries by directors Terence Young and 
Guy Hamilton, production designer Ken 
Adam, and editor Peter Hunt. Reportedly, the 
candor exhibited on the dual audio tracks 
displeased Bond producer Albert Broccoli, 
who had them withdrawn from the market 
within three months of their release. | was able 
to find DR. NO (1962) and FROM RUSSIA 
WITH LOVE (1963) at their $79.95 issue price 
without too much difficulty, but GOLD- 
FINGER—always the most popular of the 
Connery Bonds—hovers out of reach, the 
brass ring of the laser craze. You can't find it for 
less than $450. 

While searching for an affordable copy, | 
was astonished to learn that the numbered 
CAV boxed sets of TERMINATOR 2: JUDG- 
MENT DAY—which we covered as a new re- 
lease [Vw #10:29-37] a little over a year ago— 


are already being valued by collectors at $750! 
“The price is dipping a bit now,” one dealer 
told me, “because there's a rumor that a T2 
SPECIAL EDITION is in the works for Christ- 
mas; but if you ask me, the T2 box will become 
even more valuable if Cameron does what he 
did with THE ABYSS and puts out the T2 
SPECIAL EDITION only in CLV.” A word to 
the wise: If you're still waiting to jump aboard 
the laser bandwagon, perhaps you should do 
it while rarities like these can still be found in 
the three-digit range! 

And now| understand that Pharos Books— 
who recently brought William Castle's STEP 
RIGHT UP! I'M GONNA SCARE THE PANTS OFF 
AMERICA [VW 11:62] back into print—have 
gone out of business! Consequently, a num- 
ber of anticipated book projects (including 
Michael Weldon’s sequel to THE PSYCHO: 
TRONIC ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FILM, and a book 
of genre director profiles by Maitland 
McDonagh) are back out on the street, look- 
ing for new homes. | was particularly disheart- 
ened to hear about Pharos’ demise, not only 
because it derailed these projects, but be- 
cause (most unusually) our enthusiastic re- 
view of the Castle book prompted one of their 
editors to invite me to suggest other out-of- 
print classics worthy of resurrection. | told him 
about David Pirie'’s A HERITAGE OF HORROR, 
Joel E. Siegel’s VAL LEWTON: THE REALITY OF 
TERROR, Charles Derry’s DARK DREAMS, Turan 
and Zito’s SINEMA, and Fredric Wertham’s 
SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT, so | guess we 
won't be seeing those anytime soon, either. 
Therefore, if you happen to spy an extra copy 
of STEP RIGHT UP! at your favorite bookstore, 
snap it up; it's going to be as rare as the 
original hardcover edition... 

But not quite as rare as VIDEO WATCHDOG 
#4 (our BLUE VELVET issue) which, as of this 
issue, has also gone out-of-print! 


Coeecececcecceccccseccesescescccscscoseoseosccocos TiM Lucas 
TAEAE E S E E S E EEEE 
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WATCHDOG NEWS 


RIGINALLYsiated 
for a February broadcast date, 
Turner Pictures’ 1992 production 
of FRANKENSTEIN finallyhad the 
first of its TNT playdates on Sun- 
day, June 13. This latest adapta- 
tion of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley's 1818 novella was writ- 
ten, produced, and directed by 
David Wickes, whose previous 
genre credentials include epi- 
sodes of the Canadian erotic sus- 
pense series THE HITCHHIKER, as 
well as the CBS miniseries JACK 
THE RIPPER (1988) and the ABC- 
TV movie JEKYLL & HYDE (1990), 
both starring Michael Caine. 
Filmed on picturesque locations 
in Poland, FRANKENSTEIN stars 
Patrick Bergin, Randy Quaid, 
Fiona Gillies, Michael Gothard 
(who committed suicide last 
January) and Sir John Mills as the 
blind hermit. It runs 116m 33s. 

Much like Coppola's BRAM 
STOKER’S DRACULA, Wickes’ 
FRANKENSTEIN is being adver- 
tised as the most faithful adapta- 
tion ever, and it too wanders 
somewhat afield of this goal. Un- 
like the Coppola feature (which 
ought to have been titled “DAN 
CURTIS’ DRACULA” for its great 
resemblance tothe 1974TV movie 
with Jack Palance), FRANKEN- 

; STEIN takes a good deal of Shelley 
Randy Quaid hopes that you'll invite FRANKENSTEIN (previously filmed and unfilmed), 
into your homes this June, when it airs on TNT. sprinkles it with elements from the 


Victor Frankenstein (Patrick Bergin) 
demonstrates his life-giving apparatus. 


films of James Whale and Terence 
Fisher, and adds a healthy helping 
of original material to keep the 
package unpredictable. You may 
sit down to this broadcast won- 
dering why this old chestnut re- 
quires retelling, but load a tape 
beforehand: you'll be pleasantly 
surprised. Though the filmis weak- 
ened by some ill-advised, over- 
the-top episodes (like the laughably 
shrill “demonic possession” epi- 
sode), it's the best version of the 
story in twenty years—since Chris- 
topher Isherwood's prophetic AIDS 
parable, FRANKENSTEIN: THE 
TRUE STORY (1973). Wickes’ ver- 
sion adopts Shelley's ideas more 


consciously as avehicle for social 
commentary, with the Monster 
(an eloquent, authoritative per- 
formance by Quaid) functioning 
as a trenchant metaphor for the 
Homeless. 

In a curious detour from 
convention, Victor Frankenstein 
(Bergin) does not assemble his 
creation from the dead, but births 
it fully-grown in an alchemical vat 
from the components of human 
matter. When the Monster is in- 
jured, Victor experiences a symbi- 
otic share ofhis pain. These revised 
elements not only reinvent the fa- 
miliar material to suitmodern “bio- 
logical horror” conventions, they 


also enhance the relationship 
between the creator and his 
creation, and heighten our ap- 
preciation of how Victor's experi- 
ments are perceived as a kind of 
sorcery. The life-giving appara- 
tus is never adequately explained, 
but it is impressively cinematic, 
especially during the failed 
“Bride” experiment—the film's 
outstanding sequence—in which 
the uncompleted female figure is 
shown breaking down and drain- 
ing from the vat in a sad dis- 
charge of bloody water and 
clumps of flesh... a fitting and 
unexpected reference to the im- 
agery of abortion. 

By the time this issue hits the 
stands, FRANKENSTEIN will be 
in the midst of its “encore” sched- 
ule. Beyond that, it's an inevitable 
future release on Turner Enter- 
tainment Home Video. 


Costume Jewry 


While we're on the subject of 
TNT, it's worth mentioning the 
revelation of their recent “100% 
Weird” broadcast of Duccio 
Tessari's MY SON, THE HERO 
[Arrivano i titani, “The Titans 
Arrive,” 1961]. According to 
Leonard Maltin’s MOVIE AND 
VIDEO GUIDE, “Instead of typical, 
ludicrous dialogue, US firm 
dubbed Jewish accents onto the 
track.” This comment has been a 
staple in Maltin’s book since its 
first printing but, as TNT's broad- 
cast proved, Tessari’s film was 
never subjected to any such un- 
kosher handling! (It is a wryly 
comic piece, however; sort of a 
Sword & Sandal prophecy of the 
TRINITY films.) The source of this 
misinformation is evidently the 
film's theatrical trailer, which was 
dubbed in this TIGER LILY-like 
manner and can be found on 
Sinister Cinema’s trailer compila- 
tion tape SWORD & SANDAL 
CLASSICS, VOL. 1 ($19.00 ppd). 
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Hey Bava Rebop 


Last April 17 and 18, San 
Francisco's Roxie Cinema hosted 
the first American retrospective 
of films by the great Italian genre 
director, Mario Bava (1914- 
1980). Curated by VW contribu- 
tor Alan Upchurch, the Roxie’s 
weekend schedule included 
35mm prints of BLACK SAB- 
BATH (1963), BLACK SUNDAY 
(1960), KILL BABY KILL (1966), 
HERCULES IN THE HAUNTED 
WORLD (1961), BLOOD AND 
BLACK LACE (1964, in 16mm), 
EVIL EYE (1962), A HATCHET 
FOR THE HONEYMOON (1968), 
and BEYOND THE DOOR II 
(1977). The festival received 
prominent coverage from THE 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE’s 
John Stanley, and was summa- 
rized by Roxie owner Elliot Lavine 
as “a tremendous success.” 

That success has prompted 
the Film Forum, New York's lead- 
ing repertory theater, to host an 
even more ambitious Bava retro- 
spective on the East coast. The 
Film Forum's Bavafest, again 
curated by Alan Upchurch, will 
present 17 Bava films over a two- 
week period (July 23—August 5)! 
In addition to the Roxie titles, the 
Forum will present the US pre- 
miere of J Vampiri (1956; an 
Italian-language, scope print!), 
CALTIKI THE IMMORTAL MON- 
STER (1959), ERIK THE CON- 
QUEROR (1961; in scope), 
PLANET OF THE VAMPIRES 
(1965), DR. GOLDFOOT AND 
THE GIRL BOMBS (1966), DAN- 
GER: DIABOLIK (1967), BARON 
BLOOD. (1972), and brand new 
35mm prints of KILL BABY KILL 
and the rarely-seen LISA AND THE 
DEVIL (1973), culled from their 
original negatives. 

For playdates and additional 
information, contact The Film 
Forum at (212) 727-8110. 
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THE FILMS OF 


MARIO BAVA 


Saturday 
BLACK SABBATH 


BLACK SUNDAY 
KILL BABY KILL 


HERCULES IN THE 
HAUNTED WORLD 


For Love of Yutte 


If you're a fan of the bodacious 
era of British horror film produc- 
tion (1969-74), you'll find the di- 
gest-sized publications of 1-Shot 
Productions well worth checking 
out. Tim Greaves launched 1SP 
last year with “Yutte Stensgaard: 
A Pictorial Souvenir,” an anno- 
tated photo booklet devoted to 
the Danish star of Hammer's 
LUST FOR A VAMPIRE (1971), 
now a reclusive, “born again” 


Sunday 
BLOOD AND BLACK LACE 


AHATCHET FOR THE 
HONEYMOON 


THE EVIL EYE 


BEYOND THE DOOR, 
PART 2 


Christian who feels uncomfort- 
able about her celluloid past. The 
limited edition (already out-of- 
print) reflected Greaves’ obses- 
sion with the blonde, bedimpled 
“Mircalla” most entertainingly. 
Greaves’ appetite for the ac- 
tress reaches a visual and infor- 
mational crescendo in 1-Shot's 
second follow-up, “Yutte Stens- 
gaard: Memories of a Vampire.” 
This 44-page booklet benefits 
from direct access to Yutte’s own 
family, and contains a wealth of 


personal family photographs, as 
well as revealing interviews with 
her aunt, sister, and “school in- 
spector.” Also included are 
filmographic updates and tributes 
from co-stars, many of whom 
sound nonplussed by the invita- 
tion to “recall” Yutte! If you've 
ever enjoyed Yutte's films, puzzled 
over whatever became of her, or 
wondered how she looks today, 
“Memories of a Vampire” counts 
as an important purchase. 

Of greater personal interest to 
us was 1SP’s “Madeline Smith: A 
Celluloid Retrospective,” which 
pays homage to the buxom beauty 
(“the English rose in full bloom”) 
featured in THE VAMPIRE LOV- 
ERS, LIVE AND LET DIE, FRANK- 
ENSTEIN AND THE MONSTER 
FROM HELL, and much other UK 
exploitation fare. This booklet (also 
44 pages) is divided between rare 
photos and a personal interview, 
which reveals the steely, practical, 
pleasingly candid woman behind 


yesteryear's willowy illusion. Maddy 
Smith's warmth, candor, and cyni- 
cism show exactly what Yutte 
Stensgaard would stand to gain 
from consenting to be interviewed 
by Greaves: a format in which to 
share with her caring fans what her 
career and experiences have taught 
her about the art of living. 

“Yutte Stensgaard: Memories 
of a Vampire” and “Madeline 
Smith: A Celluloid Retrospective” 
(priced at £1.95, or $6.00 US) are 
already in short supply. Kevin 
Collins, 1-Shot’s American bureau 
(2020 East 37th Street, Brooklyn 
NY, 11234), has exhausted his 
supply and advises interested buy- 
ers to write directly to Tim Greaves 
at 1-Shot Productions, 118 High 
Street, Eastleigh, Hants, S05 5LR, 
England for availability updates. 

Next up for the 1-Shot treat- 
ment: Hammer actress Veronica 
Carlson, and the stars of the Jo- 
seph Larraz film VAMPYRES 
(1975). 


ANGELS (New Pacific) is Joe 
Viola's ANGELS HARD AS 
THEY COME (1972), starring 
Gary Busey and Scott Glenn. 
Previously available from 
Embassy Video. 


AVENGER X (Wizard) is actually 
Piero Vivarelli's MISTER X 
(1966), though the director is 
pseudonymously credited to 
“Donald Murray.” The super- 
hero spoof stars Norman 
Clark [Pier Paolo Capponi] 
and Gia Germani. 


THE BIG PAYOFF! (Hurricane) is 
Richard Bailey's WIN, PLACE 
OR STEAL (1975), a racetrack 
comedy starring Dean Stock- 
well and Russ Tamblyn. Previ- 
ously released by Vestron 
Video. 


COME PLAY WITH ME (CIC & 


Private Screenings) is actu- 
ally COME PLAY WITH ME 2 
(1980), a Micheal (sic) Tho- 
mas (Erwin Dietrich) softcore 
romp starring Brigitte Lahaie. 
Beware of Ontario cassettes, 
which are missing about 6m 
of erotic highlights. 


FUNERAL HOME (Vogue & Para- 


gon Video) is William Fruet's 
CRIES IN THE NIGHT (1982) a 
boring Canadian thriller star- 
ting Barry Morse. 


LUPINE WOLF—LONE WOLF 


WITH CUB (J.A. Video) is actu- 
ally Kenji Misumi's LIGHTNING 
SWORDS OF DEATH (1972). 


INSECT (Winsom Entertainment 


Laserdisc) is William Fruet's 
BLUE MONKEY (1987), a Ca- 
nadian tribute/spoof of '50s 
“Big Bug” movies available on 
RCA/Columbia. The Winsom 
LD is in English with Chinese 
subtitles. 


SELF DEFENSE (Media Home 


Entertainment) is Paul Don- 
ovan & Maura O'Conell's 
SIEGE [VW 13:21], awell-made 
Canadian variation on themes 
previously explored by John 
Carpenter's ASSAULT ON 
PRECINCT 13. 


U.S. VICE (Lettuce) is Al Adam- 


son's THE MURDER GANG 
(1976), starring Russ Tam- 
blyn, Timothy Brown and 
Regina Carroll (natch). It's 
available from CIC Video un- 
der its original title. The Let- 
tuce box attributes direction 
to “R. Guerrieri.” Also re- 
leased theatrically as BLACK 
HEAT and GIRLS’ HOTEL. (ls 
there any Adamson film with 
just one title?) 


WITCH KILL (Lettuce) and 


WITCHMASTER (Top) are 


unimaginative new handles 
for William O. Brown's THE 
WITCHMAKER (1969), an M- 
rated horror starring Anthony 
Eisley and Alvy Moore of 
GREEN ACRES. Also released 
by Interglobal Video under its 
original title in an LP edition. 
The scanning and picture 
quality on the Top edition are 


VIRTUAL WARS (MGLC 92038, 


¥5800) is the title of the Japa- 
nese laserdisc release of Brett 
Leonard's THE LAWNMOWER 
MAN (1992). This is the 109m 
version of the film, not the ex- 
panded “director's cut.” 


—John Charles, Hank Freitas, 
Craig Ledbetter, Toby Roan, 


atrocious. 


Erik Sulev & 


16:74 The author of CITIZEN WELLES is Frank Brady, not James 


17:5 


17:6 


Brady as we stated. 
Peter Cushing was born on May 26, not May 27. 


Something Weird Video's new release of Jess Franco's 
THE AWFUL DR. ORLOF doesn't contain additional foot- 
age from the “Adults Only” variant THE HORRIBLE DR. 
ORLOF after all. Since Vw #17 went to press, SWV's Mike 
Vraney decided to issue that version separately in the near 
future. We should also mention that the SWV logo appears 
in the corner of TEASERAMA and VARIETEASE more than 
“once or twice.” 


17:18 Awkward phrasing resulted in Robert Towne being called 


the “writer/director” of CHINATOWN. Of course, Towne 
wrote the screenplay; Roman Polanski directed. 


TEXAVERY'SSCREWBALL CLASSICS consists of 4 volumes, 
not 3. 


Malcolm McLaren's punkette acolytes in THE GREAT 
ROCK & ROLL SWINDLE were mistakenly identified as 
Irene Handl and Liz Frazer. Handl, a veteran of numerous 
British comedies of the ‘50s and ‘60s, plays the elderly 
theater manageress (“Tenpole, | can't cope!”). According 
to Jon Savage's ENGLAND'S DREAMING (St. Martin's Press, 
$16.95), an excellent history of the Punk movement, the 
uncredited actresses—McLaren’s true-life familiars—are 
Helen Wallington-Lloyd and Sue Catwoman. The book 
also claims that Martin Bormann was played in the film by 
“American actor Jim Jetter,” not Henry Rowland (Russ 
Meyer's favorite Bormann) as we stated. 


Thanks to Ronny Bergman, David Deal, Tim Murphy, 
Roy Reimer, Sandy Robertson, and Mike Vraney. 


"Doc BITES 


MICHAEL’S 
MULTI-STANDARD MENU 


After reading Erik Sulev’'s la- 
serdisc review of BULLET IN THE 
HEAD [VW 13:18-19], I'd like to 
add that HK films are not only cut 
in order to squeeze them onto a 
single laserdisc but also for com- 
mercial reasons. Only in Taiwan 
do HK productions seem to be 
released untouched. Only there do 
you get complete versions of BUL- 
LET IN THE HEAD (the HK video 
cassette of BULLET... is complete 
but not letterboxed), A BETTER 
TOMORROW 3 (the 120m Japa- 
nese disc is identical to the HK 
release; the Taiwanese print runs 
130m), and most surprisingly, two 
versions of THE KILLER also exist. 
While the Taiwanese print runs 
136m, the rest of the world (includ- 
ing Japan, HK, Europe) was pro- 
vided with a 111m print. 

Having been a European 
watchdog for several years, I'd like 
to share some of my findings with 
your readers. The following list is a 
summary of some films which are 
more or less severely cut by the 
MPAA but remain uncut or at least 
more intact in foreign (mostly Eu- 
ropean) video releases. 
¢ DREAMSCAPE: Two small 
scenes were deleted from the 
American version. The first dele- 
tion occurs during the dreamed 
sex scene between Dennis Quaid 
and Kate Capshaw. European 
prints contain a whole love scene 
that runs a little longer, making it 
appear steamier. The second de- 
letion occurs during another 
dream when a boy cuts off a 
dragon's head with an ax. Ameri- 
can censors removed a few 
frames of blood spurting from 
the dragon's neck. 


Fox Lorber Video's THE KILLER may be complete, but it's not as 
complete as the Taiwanese version! 


¢ HORRORSHOW: The Euro- 
pean print of HORRORSHOW 
(retitled over here as HOUSE 3!) is 
not the fully uncut version (judging 
by the photos which were released 
in advance), but it contains more 
gore than its US counterpart. Ac- 
cording to a statement by Greg 
Nicotero (KNBFX) in HORRORFAN 
magazine (Fall '89), the European 
print seems to be a softer version 
which still gotX-rated by the MPAA 
at the very last moment. “Just as 
the Board was finally prepared to 
pass HORRORSHOW with an R 
rating, their commander-in-chief 
flew to Los Angeles from New York 
to sit in on a screening. He... de- 
manded even more cuts.” This 
theory would explain why the over- 
seas version isn't more complete. 
The Dutch and British versions 
are most complete. 

è INTRUDER: Watchdogs are 
advised to check out the uncut 
Belgian version of Scott Spiegel’s 
supermarket slasher. The British 
version (mentioned in VW #1's 
“Letterbox”)—albeit longer than 
its US counterpart—is to be 
avoided, as well as the Dutch 


version, which is identical to the 
truncated US version (easily rec- 
ognizable by the subsequently in- 
serted MPAA logo). 

+ THE PUNISHER: This Dolph 
Lundgren actioner, released in 
Europe about a year earlier than in 
America, had to undergo severe 
cuts by the MPAA before it was 
granted an Rrating. Gone is about 
1m of mayhem, including some 
very juicy stuff. Check out the Japa- 
nese laserdisc, whichis identical to 
the Dutch cassette version. 

© RETRIBUTION: This under- 
rated supernatural thriller contains 
about 10s more gore than the US 
version, which can be explained by 
the fact that it also was sold and 
released overseas much earlier 
than in the US. Unlike the Ameri- 
can print, the European version 
doesn't feature an MPAA logo after 
the end credits. 

è TOP SECRET: American audi- 
ences were also denied some 
footage from Zucker/Abrahams/ 
Zucker's hilarious spy spoof. The 
scene in question takes place after 
Rock ‘n Roll idol Nick Rivers (Val 
Kilmer) is incarcerated by East 
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Germany's Secret service. Rivers 
is visited by a friend who asks him 
for his advice concerning his sexual 
problems with his wife. Rivers, in 
turn, hands him a box with the 
inscription “Anal Intruder” which 
contains a pneumatic drill-like gad- 
get with a clenched fist attach- 
ment. This joke is included on the 
US tape, but it is missing another 
scene taking place shortly thereaf- 
ter, in which Rivers is told that his 
friend was found dead with a 
strange thing sticking in his be- 
hind. Although the British release 
contains these scenes, viewers 
should be warned that British cen- 
sors didn'tallow the “Anal Intruder” 
to be shown. 

© THE TOXIC AVENGER PART 
2: The Japanese version of the 
obnoxious TOXIC AVENGER 2 (still 
only available on Japanese video 
cassette) runs 6m 30s (!!!) longer 
than Warner's US release. Except 
for one plot-oriented scene, the 
missing footage consists of vari- 
ous gore effects which are on par 
with those shown in THE TOXIC 
AVENGER (1985). The Japanese 
version seems to be the only uncut 
version yet released, as | have 
checked at least 3-4 versions from 
different countries, which are all 
identical to Warner's R-rated print. 
The Japanese probably insisted 
onreleasing their ownversion since 
most of the film takes place in 
Japan. 

I'd like to recommend the HK 
laserdisc of RE-ANIMATOR which, 
according to its sleeve, is presented 
in “Hi-Fi Stereo.” While the overall 
sound is a bit noisy, the film itself 
profits a great deal from the 
pseudo(?)-stereo soundtrack. | also 
prefer the “standard” American 
Laserdisc of BAD TASTE over the 
Japanese import disc because, 
although the label says “Digital 
Mono,” the whole movie is pre- 
sented in stereo—contrary to its 
Japanese counterpart (though it 
must be said that the import has a 
better picture quality). There are 
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fully directional sound effects 
throughout the film and, accord- 
ing to Peter Jackson himself 
(whom| happened to meeta couple 
of years ago), BAD TASTE was 
really shot in stereo. 

I recently discovered that the 
out-of-print Japanese laserdisc 
versions of DAY OF THE DEAD 
and DAWN OF THE DEAD were 
released in stereo. While DAWN 


French video art for CORRUPTION. 


actually seems to be recorded ste- 
reophonic (Robert E. Carrand R.M. 
Hayes’ McFarland book WIDE 
SCREEN MOVIES credits it with us- 
ing stereophonic MagOptical 
tracks), | can't find any clue as to 
whether DAY OF THE DEAD was 
produced with a real stereophonic 
soundtrack. Although it sounds 
great and not at all phony, | can’t 
escape the feeling that the Japa- 
nese enhanced the sound artifi- 
cially to promote it in their trailer as 
“Zombiephonic Sound.” Could 
you solve this mystery? 
—Michael Réntz 
Berlin, Germany 


Thanks for the wealth of info, 
Michael! On close listening, it 
sounds to me like the “Zombie- 
Phonic Sound” on the Japanese 
DAY OF THE DEAD LD combines 
an authentic stereo mix of John 
Harrison's musical score with a 
stereo remix of the original mono 
dialog tracks. The music is realis- 
tically ambient, while the dialog 
is either dead center (no pun in- 
tended) or redistributed for phony 
directional effects. The domestic 
release of THE KILLER (Fox Lorber 
Video, $79.95) is the 111m ver- 
sion distributed here theatrically 
by Circle Pictures. The video rights 
to the longer Taiwanese version 
were never offered to Fox Lorber. 
Copies of the Taiwanese KILLER 
are available from Video Search 
of Miami and other Asian mail 
order video sources. 


CUSHING THE SHOCK 


An article in a 1967 issue of 
MEN ONLY, entitled “Britain's Mon- 
sters Must Also be Gentlemen,” 
shows that two versions of Robert 
Hartford-Davis’ CORRUPTION 
(1967) were made. The illustra- 
tions refer to a scene in which Peter 
Cushing murders a prostitute in 
order to extract her pituitary gland. 
It shows in detail the differences 
between the UK version and the 
much stronger “continental” ver- 
sion. In the UK print, the prostitute 
was murdered while wearing a 
black bra and pantyhose, while the 
continental release did away with 
the bra for a very gory topless 
killing. 

After reading this article, | was 
determined totrack down the stron- 
ger version. When | eventually 
caught up with the Japanese video 
release, | was surprised to find that 
it was yet another version(making 
3 in all!) that was even softer than 
the one designated for Great Brit- 
ain. In the Japanese version, the 
victim is played by a completely 
different actress, fully clothed in a 


dressing gown throughout the 
whole scene, and the murder is 
bloodless! Die Bestie mit dem 
Skalpel (“The Beast withthe Scal- 
pel”), aversion shown on German 
satellite TV, turned out to be iden- 
tical to the Japanese release. 

My luck changed, however, 
when I acquired the French video 
release, retitled LASER KILLER (on 
American Video). This is the full 
continental version, and surpris- 
ingly strong for its time. It shows 
Peter Cushing stabbing a topless 
prostitute, repeatedly slashing her 
throat, and then smearing her 
blood over her bare breasts! It's 
presented in English with French 
subtitles. In his “Video Around the 
World” review [VW 2:17], Lucas 
Balbo made no mention of this 
being the definitive release. | think 
youcan nowset therecord straight. 

—Marc Morris 
London, England 


UN-FREDDY-TED 
FOR TELEVISION 


I noticed something odd when 
| happenedto flip past alocal airing 
of ANIGHTMARE ONELM STREET 
5: THE DREAM CHILD (1989). The 
film was just segueing into the 
infamous gutting-of-Greta scene, 
and as it played, I started to recog- 
nize it as the unrated version of the 
scene! Though a few frames had 
been removed, made obvious by 
an abrupt sound cut, the scene 
was virtually intact, including the 
close-ups of Freddy digging his 
glove intoher stomach! Even cable 
doesn't show this version! Since | 
wasn't taping it (who would want 
to?), I don't know if the motorcycle 
scene was also shown uncut, but 
someone obviously sent the wrong 
version somewhere for this to hap- 
pen. Maybe we shouldn'ttell them? 
Something as surprising as this 
definitely ranks as a thing to make 
you go hnmmmmm. 

—Peter Avellino 
Scarsdale, NY 


Has the TV version of ANIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 5 
escaped the censor’s chopping block? 


SEE THE CUTS 
OF DRACULA 


Imagine my horror when | 
opened VW #16, only to discover 
the “Dog Bites” letter regarding 
the extra footage in the recent BBC 
showing of Hammer's TASTE THE 
BLOOD OF DRACULA (1969; Vw 
16:6-7). Into the bin went my long 
and carefully constructed letter 
detailing the same. Therefore, the 
following is more of a postscript, 
detailing other additional fuotage 
which the “‘Dog Bites” piece did 
not mention—footage missing 
from Warner Home Video's British 
and American versions: 

e Azoom in to Dracula's blood 
bubbling down a rock from the 
pre-credit sequence (a shot that 
lasts all of 40s). 

e Athree-shotsequenceis miss 

ing from each of the paternal 
murders, consisting of a close-up 
of the victim falling and calling 
outin agony, their POVof Dracula 
approaching, and a close-up of 
them again, dropping dead. 

e During Dracula's first biting of 
Lucy (Isla Blair), her orgasmic 
groan has been cut. 

These cuts, together with the 
major excisions cited by Kevin 
Collins amount to 4m 30s of foot- 


age and a running time of 95m 5s 

(at 24 fps). It makes for quite a 
different movie! 

—Neil Roberts 

Birmingham, England 


NICE SQUAD 


I just watched Embassy Home 
Video's PAL laserdisc pressing of 
Gary Sherman's VICE SQUAD 
(1982) andit provedto be an emas- 
culated version with much of the 
dialogue redubbed! Itran 86m 40s 
(the sleeve erroneously states 
95m), compared to a theatrical 
running time of 97m. | am almost 
positive that it was not this abomi- 
nation that Embassy released on 
VHS at the same time, so how 
come it's on the disc? And why was 
a toned-down version prepared 
anyway? As a 1983 release, this 
would have been before it was due 
for any possible TV showings. Does 
the US disc contain the full uncut 
version? 

MGM/UA's essential letter- 
boxed disc of John Boorman's 
POINT BLANK not only contains 
the theatrical trailer but also a 
“making of” short called THE 
ROCK, containing interviews with 
Boorman and Lee Marvin and fea- 
turing footage of Angie Dickinson 
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Does this artwork look familiar? 
Compare it to the poster for Sylvester Stallone’s F.1.S.T.! 


exploring the desolate prison cells; 
no director is credited. Chapter 24 
(which, according to the sleeve, 
marks the trailer) accesses the 
middle of the trailer, while Chapter 
25 (supposedly the “POINTBLANK 
featurette”) doesn't exist! 
—Miles Wood 
London, England 
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The softer version of VICE 
SQUAD you've disc-overed is 
definitely the TV version. (TV 
versions are made simulta- 
neously with their theatrical 
counterparts, while the actors 
are still under contract.) The 
US disc does contain the R- 
rated version. 


CARNIVAL OF SLYS 


Burbank Video's cover art for 
Herk Harvey's CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS shows a helpless female 
closing her eyes in terror, with a 
group of “zombies” looming in 
the background. On closer ex- 
amination, it becomes quite evi- 
dent the group of “ghouls” has 
been borrowed from the poster of 
Sylvester Stallone’s early effort, 
F.1.S.T. (1978)! Sly’s even in the 
picture! 

—Victor Altoiz 
San Antonio, TX 


THE TRICK’S ON 
TRIKONIS 


Your Retitlings section [VW 
16:8] notes that Dura Vision's 
HOUSE OF EVIL is actually Mark 
Rosman’s HOUSE ON SOROR- 
ITY ROW. A year or two ago, | 
rented a Dura Vision tape titled 
HOUSE OF EVIL. The boxshowed 
stills, cast, plot synopsis, etc. from 
the Rosman film. However, when 
| played it, | was surprised to find 
myself watching Gus Trikonis’ 
THE EVIL (1978) with Richard 
Crenna! The credits definitely gave 
the title as HOUSE OF EVIL. The 
label on the tape listed a Dura 
Vision copyright notice anda run- 
ning time of 92m—strangely 
enough, the length of the Rosman 
film as given in Phil Hardy's 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR 
MOVIES! The same reference 
book credits the Trikonis film 
with 89m. 

—Mark L. Ditoro 
Moon Township, PA 


Thanks for the tip, Mark! 
Sometimes—for the simple rea- 
son that we don’t want to have to 
buy and watch every retitled tape 
that comes along—we identify a 
retitling from the cast and credits 
information on the box, which 
(until now) has been a reliable 
system! 


MAYBE MADONNA 
WILL RECORD IT 


London Weekend Television 
recently showed an Anglicized (and 
abbreviated) version of Jess 
Franco's Dracula, Prisonnier 
de Frankenstein (1971) un- 
der the directly-translated title 
of DRACULA, PRISONER OF 
FRANKENSTEIN. Having caught 
the movie on French and Belgian 
afternoon television before, | was 
amazed by the inclusion of a 
French song (‘Bah de Boum’) ina 
nightclub, which had been excised 
from both of the Francophonic 
versions | had seen! However, given 
the lyrics of this song, | was not 
surprised it had been excised in 
countries where it could be under- 
stood—as you'll see from my trans- 
lation, itsounds morelikeit belongs 
in one of Franco's sex movies: 


Men all go on the make 
When they see a girl— 
A chubby one, 
or a beautiful blonde. 
They'll agree to anything 
If it will get them turned on— 
And how they want to end up 
Between her sheets. Aah! 


And, bah de boum, oh yeah, 
I've got practically 
everything you want— 

I don't care about 
knowing their names, 

It's not complicated, 
And, bah de boum, oh yeah, 
We'll have a bit of fun 
If you offer me some 
Olives (ie. testicles) 
as you walk past. 

And bah de boum 
(bah de boum). 


Here we have Jack, 
he's on the pick-up— 
And how he wants 
to see my pussy! 
I'm hot—You'll get me! 
If | let you see my front 
I know that you'd be pleased, 


But even nicer would be— 
For you to see my behind! Aah! 


And, bah de boum, oh Yeah, 
| don’t know about anything 
except love. 
Have a look at my thighs— 
Something else that's soft, 
And, bah de boum, oh yeah— 
So, you can see my arse, 
You'll need to spit 
To get yourself in there!! 
—Ruth Kiss 
Middlesex, England 


IN CREDITS, 
NO ONE CAN 
HEAR YOU SKITTER 


Recently, | invited some friends 
over to watch the end of ALIENS 
(1986), as a prequel to viewing 
ALIEN?. We viewed the end of 
ALIENS and then watched the 
credits. To my (or our) surprise, 
there was a clue to ALIEN?—a very 
distinct skittering sound of a face- 
hugger in the craft with Ripley! | 
have never seen or read any men- 
tion of this slight clue [to the direc- 
tion that would be taken by 
ALIEN?}. 

—John F. LaRue 
Minneapolis, MN 


Because most moviegoers exit 
the theater while the end credits 
are rolling, some directors make 
a point of rewarding the caring 
minority of folks who hang around 
“to see who did what.” Joe Dante 
hasbeen putting extra bits of busi- 
ness at the end of his last reels 
since his New World release, HOL- 
LYWOOD BOULEVARD (1976). 
Perhaps Cameron was paying 
homage to his New World ap- 
prenticeship with the skittering 
sound effect, which could be heard 
onall theatrical prints of ALIENS... 
if you were still around to hear it. 
It was never intended to be a 
launchpoint for the sequel (which 
it now is!)—just a bonus chill for 
the deserving few. 


pare 
| ADDRESSES | 


SINISTER CINEMA 

P.O. Box 4369 

Medford, OR 97501-0168 
(503) 773-6860 


SOMETHING WEIRD VIDEO 
c/o Mike Vraney 

P.O. Box 33664 

Seattle, WA 98133 

(206) 361-3759 


VIDEO SEARCH OF MIAMI 
P.O. Box 16-1917 
Miami, FL 33116 
(305) 279-9773 


ANIMATION 


WHOLE TOON ACCESS 
P.O. Box 369 

Issaquah, WA 98027 
(206) 391-8747 


ASIAN VIDEO 


NYUE ENTERPRISES 
61-A Walker St., 2nd Floor 
New York, NY 10013 


WORLD VIDEO & SUPPLY 
150 Executive Park Blvd. 
Suite 1600 

San Francisco, CA 94134 
(415) 468-6218 


JAPANESE 
LASERDISCS 


LASER'’S EDGE 
2103 N. Veteran's Parkway 
Suite 100 

Bloomington, IL 61704 
(309) 662-9347 


LASER ISLAND 
1810 Voorhies Avenue, 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 

(718) 743-2425 


SIGHT AND SOUND 
27 Jones Road 

Waltham, MA 02154 
(617) 894-8633 


These are reliable mail order 
sources for some of the harder- 
to-find titles reviewed in this 
issue. They welcome your 
questions and catalog requests. 
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Video Around the World 


Ingmar, Agar, Ten 


Bugs and 
Beatles 


A NOTE ON TIMINGS 


The tinaings listed for the follow- 
ing NTSC tapes reflect only the length 
of the film itself, and do not include 
such ephemera as video company 
logos, FBI wamings, supplementary 
trailers, or MPAA ratings certificates. 
The only exceptions to this rule are 
those films in which the soundtrack is 
first heard while the distributor's logo 
is still onscreen. 


BLADE RUNNER: 
THE DIRECTOR'S CUT 


1982, Warner #12682, 
HF/S/SS/LB/CC, $39.99, 115m 33s 


This reconstruction of Ridley 
Scott's original intentions for his 
science fiction masterpiece— 
based on Philip K. Dick's 1968 
novel DO ANDROIDS DREAM OF 
ELECTRIC SHEEP?—may appear on 
first viewing to take away more 
than it restores. We've seen the 
118m theatrical version, the 
123m “unrated” video version, 
and while watching them both, 
we've dreamed of this version, 
sheared of the original's numbing 
narration and upbeat “Who 
Cares?” finale. Watching Scott's 
version at last, the viewer feels 
haunted by old irritations and, 
rather than feeling relieved by their 
absence, their void makes the film 
more difficult; this “director's cut” 
forces us to use our emotions to 
assess performances that were 
previously interpreted for us. What 
has becomeamplified inthis short- 
ened version, perhaps unavoidably, 
is one’s awareness of the rep- 
licants’ four-year lifespan (and 
J.F. Sebastian's “Methuselah 
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Syndrome”) as poignant AIDS 
metaphors. Lineslike “Iwantmore 
life, fucker” mean much more to- 
day than they did in 1982. By the 
same token, the film's hate jargon 
(eg., “skin-jobs”) suggests a poi- 
sonous, ingrown, dystopian shade 
of homophobia, and the “retire- 
ments” carried out by possible 
closet replicant Deckard (Harrison 
Ford), and his willful pursuit of a 
“pretend” woman, make him look 
more than ever like a self-loathing 
homosexual. These are not the 
sentiments of Dick's novel but, as 
sentiments, they are certainly 
“phildickian” and give the film a 
complex, emotionalsubstance that 


Closed Captioned 
Digital 

Hi-Fi 

Letterboxed 


Laserdisc 

Multiple Audio 

No Suggested Retail 
Out of Print 

Stereo 

Surround Sound 


was not as well pronounced in 
earlier editions. 

Warner Home Video has let- 
terboxed the image to approxi- 
mately 2.40:1; it captures the 
broadstrokes of Jordan Cronen- 
weth's cinematography quite well, 
but mass-market VHS reproduc- 
tion is powerless to convey much 
of the photography’s original 
gloss or detail. Warner has also 
released a CAV laserdisc, which 
nips those shortcomings in the 
bud. The box incorrectly lists the 
running time at 117m. 


BLAST-OFF GIRLS 


1967, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 82m 58s 


Masquerading under this mis- 
leading sci-fi title is one of gore- 
meister Herschell Gordon Lewis’ 
lesser-known films, a surprisingly 
good, straight-shooting exposé of 
the lowest echelons of the rock 
industry. Scummy, high-faluting 
rock promoter Boojie Baker (Dan 
Conway) decides to avenge him- 
self for being brushed-off by his 
star clients by picking up a strug- 
gling group (played by “The Faded 
Blue,” a Chicago-based garage 
psychedelia band), paying them 
with clothes and women, and 
blackmailing a music executive into 
recording their first album. The 
band—renamed “The Big Blast”— 
score a hit single without seeing 
any profits, and their complaints 
inspire the spiteful Boojie to set 
them up for a big fall. Although 
inspired by the success of the 
Beatles films, Lewis’ original script 
has far more in common with Pe- 
ter Watkins’ PRIVILEGE (made the 
same year), as it forsakes fantasy 
and Liverpudlian charm in favor of 
a good, hard look at the kind of 
vipers who can be found behind 
certain doors in the music busi- 
ness, Filmed with something that 
looks suspiciously like compe- 
tence, there are no technical gaffes 
to embarrass the film's virtues (the 


BLAST-OFF 


FRUGGING WILDCATS 
WITH MINI-SKIRTS 
AND MINI-MORALS 


second unit cameraman is Steve 
Poster, who shot DePalma’s RAIS- 
ING CAIN), but it's still a strictly 
smalltown affair; Boojieis equipped 
with a cane to make him appear 
affluent, Colonel Harland Sanders 
serves fried chicken in a guest 


appearance, and we're asked to 
believe that a band could be black- 
mailed in the '60s simply for being 
caught at a pot party! Ray Sager 
(THE WIZARD OF GORE) has a 
supporting role as Gordy, Boojie’s 
right-hand man. 
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THE DEADLY MANTIS 


1957, MCA Universal #81593, 
HF/CC, $14.98, 78m 22s 


The bug-eyed monster that 
threatens humanity inthis Nathan 
Juran-directed programmer has 
its endearing qualities, but we 
doubt if this is anyone's favorite 
movie. When a polar radar sta- 
tion outpost is destroyed by a 
tadar-resistant flying object of 
enormous proportions, the Air 
Force summons famed paleon- 
tologist Ned Jackson (William 
Hopper), who identifies the cul- 
prit as a prehistoric mantis, 
thawed from its glacial resting 
place by atomic testing. Obvi- 
ously at war with a limited bud- 
get, Juran and editor Chester 
Schaeffer draft into service an 
unusually heavy amount of stock 
footage (mobilized military might, 
people in headsets flicking 
switches, Eskimos running and 
pointing), while Martin Berkeley's 
script (based on a concept by pro- 
ducer William Alland) is packed 
with indebtedness to THE THING 
(1951), THEM! (1954), and even 
steals a “bus” scare from THE 
CAT PEOPLE (1941). Meanwhile, 
special effects photographer 
Clifford Stine obscures his rush- 
job mantis rod-puppet with as 
much fog as the script can ac- 
ceptably explain. The film's de 
riguer romance—between an Air 
Force Colonel (Craig Stevens) and 
Jackson's no-nonsense assistant 
(Alix Talton)—suffers from a lack 
of chemistry and, like so much 
else in this film, seems a conces- 
sion to genre expectations. If the 
film fails to frighten or intrigue us, 
it is saved from the junkheap by 
Joseph Gershenson'sscore which, 
together with Marvin Miller's nar- 
ration, conjures a sense of awe 
and thrilling speculation beyond 
the reach of its other principals. 
The bland B&W cinematography 
has been translated to video look- 
ing grayish and mildly lacking in 


contrast; MCA's cassette is 
“copy-protected.” Includes the 
original theatrical trailer. 


DERANGED 


1974, Moore Video, 
HFILB, $42.95, 82m 34s 


Roberts Blossom givesamem- 
orable performance in this creepy, 
“names have been changed” ac- 
count of the life and murders of Ed 
Gein, the Wisconsin-based trans- 
vestite/necrophile who inspired 
Robert Bloch's novel PSYCHO. 
Unable to cope with loneliness af- 
ter the death of his paranoid, reli- 
giously fanatical mother, aging 
farmboy Ezra Cobb (Blossom) ex- 
humes her year-old corpse, re- 
pairs it with the skins of local 
women, and converses with it. 
Most of this episodic film is com- 
posed of blackouts involving 
Cobb's pathetic interactions with 
women and other townspeople, 
most of whom are portrayed as 
ugly, maladjusted souls able to 
satisfy their own strange appetites 
within the limits of the law. Co- 
directed by Jeff Gillen and Alan 
Ormsby (who acted together in 
1972's CHILDREN SHOULDN'T 
PLAY WITH DEAD THINGS, and 
collaborated on other horror films 
like THE FOLKS AT RED WOLF 
INN and DEATHDREAM), this 
morbid little movie remains bear- 
able by complementing its oppres- 
sively sick atmosphere with notes 
of black humor and social com- 
mentary (contrasting Gein’s hob- 
bies with his neighbors’ weekend 
deer hunts), which intermittently 
come together in chords of sad- 
ness andtruth. The filmis narrated 
in grim, baleful style by the local 
reporter who broke the Cobbstory; 
once the viewer recognizes the 
narrator as actor Les Carlson 
(VIDEODROME's “Barry Con- 
vex”), his running commentary 
becomes almost comic, but one is 
actually grateful forsuch moments 
of relief. 


Originally distributed by Ameri- 
can International Pictures, DE- 
RANGED has been beyond the 
public's reach for many years, avail- 
able only in unauthorized, incom- 
plete dupes from various mail order 
companies. (Moore Video's copy- 
tighted release of DERANGED has 
been authorized by the film's pro- 
ducer, Tom Karr.) AIP, keeping 
true to their reputation of being 
unable to leave anything alone, cut 
2m of extreme gore from the pic- 
ture to insure an Rrating—in which 
Cobb exhumes a freshly buried 
schoolteacher, decapitates her, 
spooning the brains from her 
opened cranium, and removes her 
face to wear as a mask, a la 
Leatherface; this nauseating se- 
quence (featuring early makeup 
effects by Tom Savini) is included 
in this cassette release for the first 
time anywhere. The censorship 
suffered by the film, as well as its 
elusiveness, have resulted in its 
place in history being usurped by 
Tobe Hooper's THE TEXAS CHAIN 
SAW MASSACRE (also '74); 
Hooper's film is overall a superior 
piece of cinema, but it might have 
taken audiences less by surprise 
had DERANGED been seen by 
more people, and in undiluted 
form. Ina respectful gesture, Moore 
Video has letterboxed the film atits 
original 1.60:1 aspect ratio and 
packaged the cassette in a colorful 
clamshell box, making it an attrac- 
tive investment for collectors with 
a taste for the darker side of horror 
cinema. 

DERANGED is followed by a 
Gein limerick and a homemade 
documentary, ED GEIN: AMERI- 
CAN MANIAC (1981, 23m 6s), 
which details the real Gein’s reign 
of terror with neighbor interviews 
and graphic police photos, and 
helps explain to what extent the 
Gillen/Ormsby film was based in 
fact. The image quality of this short 
is uneven, and the uncredited, 
hardboiled narration revels in de- 
tails it pretends to abhor. Available 
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Zombie Noble Johnson scares the yell out of Bob Hope and Paulette Goddard 
in THE GHOST BREAKERS. 


directly from Moore Video (P.O. 
Box 5703, Richmond, VA 23220), 
the tape is also being distributed 
through Bill Knight's Midnight 
Video (5010 Church Drive, Coplay, 
PA 18037) at the special reduced 
price of $35.00 (Canada: $37.00, 
Outside USA: $40.00), postage 
paid. 


THE GHOST BREAKERS 


1940, MCA Universal, 
HF/CC, $14.98, 84m 39s 


This Paramount comedy 
chiller, which reteamed Bob Hope 
and Paulette Goddard the year af- 
ter their popular remake of THE 
CATAND THE CANARY (19339, still 
unissued on video), remains the 
classic textbook example of howto 
successfully juggle horror and hu- 
mor onscreen. Hope stars as radio 
commentator Lawrence L. Law- 
rence (“My parents had no imagi- 
nation”) who, after a series of 
unbelievable events that put him 
in trouble with the law and the 


underworld, is stowed away by a 
protective heiress (Goddard) on a 
cruise ship bound for Cuba. In 
Havana, our heroand eyesapoppin 
manservant Ivan (Willie Best, at 
whose expense numerous race 
jokes are cracked) find Goddard 
surrounded by suspicious types 
warning her about the ghosts 
haunting her inherited property— 
Black Island's Castillo Maldito— 
and repay her kindness by tagging 
along as her “ghost breakers.” 
Beginning with an outrageous 
lightning storm in New York City, 
with Frankensteinian bolts of elec- 
tricity snaking between the closely 
huddled skyscrapers (“Basil Rath- 
bone must be giving a party!”) and 
concluding with a wondrous night 
of ghosts and ghouls at Castillo 
Maldito, THE GHOST BREAK- 
ERS is a sumptuous showcase 
for the special effects photogra- 
phy of Farciot Edouart, a skilled 
technician who worked as a Para- 
mount contractee from ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND (1933) until his 


retirement after ROSEMARY’S 
BABY (1968). Edouart not only 
conjures an effectively spooky at- 
mosphere, but lends believable 
glitter to the skies and beaches of 
a studio-bound Havana; it's no 
wonder that Hope kept him close- 
by to exoticize his ROAD movies of 
the 1940s. Taking the creepiness 
to an even higher level is Noble 
Johnson's ominous portrayal of a 
voodoo woman's zombie son, 
played completely straight and 
capable of holding its own against 
any other monster performance of 
its era. 

Funny, eerie, and also influen- 
tial, THE GHOST BREAKERS 
motivated Abbott & Costello to 
meet their fair share of monsters, 
and was later remade by director 
George Marshall (with Martin & 
Lewis) as SCARED STIFF (1953), 
in which Hope cameos; more re- 
cently, it was clearly the inspiration 
behind Ivan Reitman's GHOST- 
BUSTERS (1984). The print mate- 
tials are mostly in very good 
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Playmate Robyn Harris tells Orville Ketchum to eat lead 
in Jim Wynorski’s latest hoot, HARD TO DIE. 


condition, with only a few brief 
instances of deterioration. MCA's 
transfer is generally of high quality, 
but the B&W image has a ten- 
dency to become greener and 
grainier in the darkest sequences. 


THE GREEN ROOM 


1978, MGM/UA #202791, 
HF, $19.98, 94m 28s 


François Truffaut's La 
Chambre Verte—a combined 
adaptation of two Henry James 
stories, “The Altar of the Dead” 
(1894) and “The Friends of the 
Friends” (1896), with a bit of Abel 
Gance's J’Accuse added for sea- 
soning—stars the director as Julien 
Davenne, a widowed WWI veteran 
and journalist who has reached 
“the moment when we realize we 
know more dead people than liv- 
ing,” and determines to keep his 
dead alive in his heart at the cost of 
all else. While acquiring his dead 
wife's ring from an auction house, 
Davenne meets Cecilia (Nathalie 
Baye), a young woman with an 


equally necrophilic interest in an- 
tiques, who happens to be the 
former lover of Davenne’s former 
best friend—a man whose betrayal 
was responsible for souring him 
against the living. One expects a 
romance to blossom, but Davenne 
is too cold and withdrawn for that; 
instead, he acquires a derelict 
chapel and turns it into a blazing 
candle shrine to his loved ones, 
and asks Cecilia to share in its 
custodianship and light his candle 
when the time comes. 

Though not as well-known 
among horror fans as FAHREN- 
HEIT 451 (1966) is to science 
fiction devotees, THE GREEN 
ROOM is in fact the more effec- 
tive achievement. Truffaut dem- 
onstrates a warmth and depth of 
feeling for James’ cold creatures 
that he couldn't quite conjure for 
Bradbury's impassioned fireman. 
(Speaking of F451, a moody por- 
trait of that film's star Oskar Werner 
is shown hanging in Davenne's 
shrine, identified as a German sol- 
dier he was forced to kill during his 


war duties. In a bizarre twist of fate, 
Truffaut and Werner would meet 
their deaths within days of one 
another.) Photographed in som- 
ber, autumnal colors by Nestor 
Almendros and scored with the 
exquisite music of Maurice Jaubert 
(who himself died in war at the age 
of 40), this is a remarkable work. 
It's not all bittersweet lyricism, ei- 
ther; the emotional tone of the 
material is obsessive and angry, 
and the scene in which Davenne 
attends the unveiling of a life-size 
wax replica of his dead wife peaks 
in a frisson of genuine horror. The 
credit sequences are letterboxed 
at 1.60:1, and the image quality is 
exceptional. The English subtitles 
are always legible. 


HARD TO DIE 


1990, New Horizons #NH00402, 
HFIS, $89.98, 76m 36s 


Despite the new title and 1993 
vintage on the box, this is actually 
“legendary genre director” Jim 
Wynorski's TOWER OF TERROR 
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(1990)—a comic sequel to Carol 
Frank's SORORITY HOUSE MAS- 
SACRE (1986), predating Wynor- 
ski's own NIGHTIE NIGHTMARE 
aka SORORITY HOUSE MASSA- 
CRE II (1991)—with a new cam- 
paign making it look like DIE HARD 
costumed by Frederick's of Holly- 
wood. Five bimbos (PLAYBOY Play- 
mates Robyn Harris, Lindsay 
Taylor, Debra Dare, Melissa Moore, 
and Bridget Carney) are hired as 
weekend temps byAcme Lingerie, 
moving boxes from a dusty cellar 
to its sixth floor offices in a Holly- 
wood highrise. After their clothes 
are ruined by all this hard work, 
they shower themselves caress- 
ingly, change into the skimpiest of 
silks, and unwittingly open an an- 
cient “soul box” containing the evil 
spirit of the Sorority House Killer. 
The building's maintenance man, 
coincidentally, happens to be 
Orville Ketchum, a moronic man- 
mountain who was the massacre's 
only living survivor—whom the girls 
fear has been possessed by the 
freed demon. 

This enjoyably loony movie (co- 
scripted by AIP historian Mark 
McGee) is loaded with in-jokes: 
one of the girls has a hot date with 
“happening” agent Walter Paisley 
(alas, not played by Dick Miller), 
Forrest J. Ackerman has a size- 
able role as a folksy museum cura- 
tor (which he plays quite well), one 
of the highrise offices is decorated 
with posters for Wynorski's 
DEATHSTALKER II and NOT OF 
THIS EARTH, and GRAVEN IMAGES 
author Ronald V. Borst has a walk- 
on(orwalk-past) cameo. For some 
reason, the entire (probably non- 
existent) second unit creware given 
the names of crooks from the old 
ADVENTURES OF SUPERMAN series 
(Happy King, Georgie Gleep, et 
al). Probably photographed at 1.66 
and matted to 1.85 for its few 
theatrical engagements, the im- 
age looks tailor-made for video. 

The short running time is not 
the only tip-off that Wynorski's film 


has been cut for this video release; 
the end credits refer to no-show 
characters like “Porno Director” 
and “Porno Star,” and the box 
prominently introduces Amelia 
Sheridan as “Helga,” who never 
appears! (The video's promotional 
flyer mentions an 81m running 
time and contains shots of two 
gun-toting women in Nazi-type 
leathers, who never materialize in 
the filmitself.) HARD TO DIE would 
make fora fun evening atthe drive- 
in, and makes one wish there were 
more outdoor theaters around to- 
day; if it's less than satisfying as a 
video rental, it proves once again 
that Wynorski, while not a particu- 
larly ambitious filmmaker, is the 
most likeable of Roger Corman's 
current stable of protegés. 


HOUR OF THE WOLF 


1967, MGM/UA #M202934, 
HF, $19.98 


Originally titled Vargtimmen, 
the centerpiece of Ingmar Berg- 
man's trilogy of terror—preceded 
by PERSONA and followed by 
SHAME — is set on a secluded is- 
land where a renowned artist (Max 
von Sydow) finds his work sud- 
denly invaded by a collective of 
nightmarish figures: a bird man, a 
woman who removes her face with 
her hat, a schoolmaster whose 
pointer is in his trousers, and oth- 
ers that combine the worst quali- 
ties of insects and human beings. 
In time, his careworn wife (Liv 
Ullmann) encounters three-dimen- 
sional versions of these malefic 
beings, one of whom (Erland Jo- 
sephson) owns the island and in- 
vites the couple to a hellish dinner 
party. The grotesques in atten- 
dance—photographed with hid- 
eous exaggeration bySven Nykvist, 
which surely influenced the alien- 
ated look of Woody Allen's STAR- 
DUST MEMORIES (1980)—reveal 
that von Sydow’s former mistress 
(Ingrid Thulin) also resides on the 
island, a fact which compels 


Ullmann to jealousy and lures her 
husband deeper into his psycho- 
sis. A deep and potent influence on 
several modern horror films, from 
Oliver Stone's SEIZURE (1974) to 
David Cronenberg’s THE BROOD 
(1979) to Clive Barker's NIGHT- 
BREED (1991), Bergman's film 
opens with the preparatory sounds 
of a motion picture unit under the 
main titles, reminding us that this, 
too, is a picture haunted by an 
artist's otherwise unspeakable de- 
mons. It's a useful reminder too, 
because, like the majority of 
Bergman's films, HOUR OF THE 
WOLF achieves perfect believabil- 
ity from its very first shot. If you 
haven't seen this yet, you have an 
exhilarating, sleepless night await- 
ing you. We haven'tpersonallyseen 
MGM/UA's tape (no review copies 
were circulated), but we wanted to 
inform you of its availability. Corre- 
spondents tell us that this subtitled 
cassette is attractively packaged 
and looks superb. 


THE HOURS AND TIMES 


1991, Fox Lorber #FLV1084, 
HF/LB, $69.95, 54m 47s 


This is a believably rendered 
imagining of what may have tran- 
spired between John Lennon and 
Beatles manager Brian Epstein 
during a 1963 weekend vacation in 
Barcelona. A few short months 
before the group's first US tour, 
Lennon (lan Hart)—angered by 
marital entrapment—actively tests 
the limits of his power over women, 
while expressing curiosity about 
Epstein’s homosexuality and the 
motives behind his own misogyny. 
Epstein (David Angus) is attracted 
to Lennon, who taunts him cruelly, 
and becomes progressively more 
troubled as the intimacy of their 
weekend increases. Written and 
directed by Christopher Munch, 
thisirresistible BEW featurette (not 
quite the 60m listed on the box) 
premiered to great acclaim at the 
1992 Sundance Film Festival and 
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Ruth Corday (Cathy Moriarty) recoils from “Bill,” in Joe Dante's MATINEE. 


(Watch out, Ruth! That “Mant”-suit pinches more than pennies!) 


became a critic's favorite, making 
several Ten Best lists. It's over- 
rated, having more courage thana 
point to make, but it has the ele- 
gance of a miniature and touches 
a specific generation from a pleas- 
ingly oblique angle. Angus gives a 
particularly feeling performance, 
transcending mere verisimilitude 
(he has Epstein’s voice down pat), 
and if Hart doesn’t quite achieve 
the impossibility of a convincing 
Lennon (he resembles Julian more 
than John), he does provide an 
acceptable illusion in the context of 
this diagram. The film contains 
some shots that look awkwardly 
“cropped,” but since the tape is 
letterboxed at 1.66:1, we must 
assume this was somebody's stab 
at technique. 


HOW TO SUCCEED 
WITH GIRLS 


1964, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 82m 52s 


Here's another marginal hor- 
ror-fantasy item that somehow 
slipped through the cracks. The 
shapeless plotis almost impossible 


to summarize: Harvey Brubaker 
(Paul Leder), an introverted wax 
salesman with an overactive fan- 
tasy life, zones out whenever con- 
fronted with sexual enticement. 
One day, his path is crossed by the 
extroverted Pete Boswell (Leon 
Schrier), an unemployed poet and 
professional sponge whois secretly 
shtupping his wife, who decides to 
help Harvey turn his life around. 
Directed by Edward A. Biery, the 
main narrative is in B&W, while 
Harvey's WALTER MITTY-like day- 
dreams unfold in color. These 
fantasies include an Arabian 
harem, an Old West saloon, and 
an extended sequence in a mad 
scientist's laboratory, in which 
Harvey rescues a nubile maiden 
from a villain with an extensive 
collection of Don Post monster 
masks. Aside from these cameo 
appearances by the Phantom of 
the Opera, King Kong, Frank- 
enstein's Monster, and the Invis- 
ible Man, this wacky comedy is 
most interesting—there’s no nu- 
dity—for its supporting cast and 
crew members. The most promi- 
nent female figure in Harvey's 


daydreams—his busty secretary— 
is played by Marrisa Mathes (PLAY- 
BOY's Miss June 1962), who later 
co-starred in Jack Hill's BLOOD 
BATH [VW 5:26-27]. Pete's girl- 
friend is played by the actress 
known today as Rue McClanahan, 
though she's credited here as ei- 
ther “Patty Leigh” or “Helen 
Goodman.” Early Corman crew- 
member Beach Dickerson (TEEN- 
AGE CAVEMAN) worked as the 
film's production manager, and 
the narrator sounds a lot like Lloyd 
Bochner. 


MATINEE 


1992, MCA Universal #81481, 
D/HF/S/SS/CC, NSR, 98m 6s 


Joe Dante's latest is a nostal- 
gic valentine addressed to anyone 
who spent part of their childhood 
in 1962, a time when FAMOUS 
MONSTERS OF FILMLAND maga- 
zine and weekend double features 
were an eagerly awaited respite 
from Cuban missile crisis tensions 
and “duckand cover” drills. Charlie 
Haas’ script documents the world 
premiere of MANT!—the latest 
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shocker from Lawrence Woolsey 
(John Goodman), “the Screen's 
No. 1 Shock Expert”—at a neigh- 
borhood theater in Key West, about 
90 miles from the coast of Cuba. 
Woolsey and girlfriend/star Ruth 
Corday (Cathy Moriarty) person- 
ally escort the 35mm print and its 
attendant gimmicks (“Atomo-Vi- 
sion” and “Rumble-Rama”) into 
town, their local celebrity belying 
the actual measliness of their op- 
eration, and relieve the com- 
munity'’s tensions by forcing 
everyone to confront their worst 
fears in a preposterous sci-fi sce- 
nario. Haas (whose non-Dante 
scripts include TEX and OVER THE 
EDGE) has a knack for writing a 
diversity of believable young roles 
withoutsuccumbing toclichés, and 
Dante's peerless eye for the mate- 
rial consolations of youth result in 
a movie that really is the next best 
thing to being there. 

In a role loosely based on Wil- 
liam Castle (and a name loosely 
modelled on Lawrence Woolner of 
Dimension Pictures), Goodman 
gives a wonderful, multi-faceted 
performance, whose sparkles of 
warmth, candor, and streetwise 
savvy coerce from the viewer a 
warm rush of real affection. As 15 
year-old hero Gene Loomis, Simon 
Fenton (actually a young British 
actor) delivers an uncannily accu- 
rate portrayal of American boy- 
hood and, as with all Dante films, 
the supporting cast is a train- 
spotter'’s paradise. MANT! itself— 
starring Moriarty, Kevin (INVASION 
OF THE BODY SNATCHERS) 
McCarthy, Robert (THE THING) 
Cornthwaite, and William (MAN 
FROM PLANET X) Schallert—is a 
hilarious genre parody, full of 
brushstrokes for general audi- 
ences, as well as the cognoscenti 
(the dialog references everyone 
from David Cronenberg to Morris 
Ankrum). MATINEE may well be 
Dante's greatest achievement; it's 
his most personal work since EX- 
PLORERS (1985), a Tornatore-like 


Whatever happened to Cynthia Patrick? 
She met up with THE MOLE PEOPLE! 


valentine to our nostalgia for the 
films we first loved in our youth. (If 
the Italian distributors of this film 
know what they're doing, they'll 
retitle it Yuovo Cinema Inferno!) 

Matted to 1.85:1 for theatri- 
cal showings, the film was photo- 
graphed by John Hora at an 
unmasked 1.66 ratio, so the tape 
features minimal peripheral 
cropping and looks terrific. (Al- 
though Joe would disagree, the 
film works better on video be- 
cause, by not watching MATINEE 
in a theater, our nostalgia for the 
movie-going experience be- 
comes twice as intense.) MCA's 
forthcoming laserdisc of this title 
(out June 30) willinclude an extra 
disc containing MANT! and its 
trailer in their uninterrupted 
entirety. 


THE MOLE PEOPLE 


1956, MCA Universal #81594, 
HF/CC, $14.98, 77m 19s 


John Agar and Hugh Beau- 
mont stumble upon a passage to 
the center of the earth, where 
they encounter an ancient race of 
virgin-sacrificing Sumerians (led 
bytinsel-hatted Alan Napier!) and 
an enslaved race of mole people. 
Blessed with an archetypal cast, 
great monsters, and a splendidly 
nostalgic prologue by Dr. Frank 
C. Baxter (of Rhino Home Video's 
BELL SCIENCE series [VW 8:10- 
13]), one expects a bigger buzz 
from this vintage ‘50s Universal 
production than it ultimately de- 
livers. Director Virgil Vogel—who 
previously edited THIS ISLAND 
EARTH (1954), and later helmed 
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“Hello, I'm actor Hayden Rorke. If you liked me as Dr. Bellows on 


I DREAM OF JEANNIE, wait till you see me as the ghost of a blind, 
deluded cuckold in Bill Castle's THE NIGHT WALKER!” 


THE LAND UNKNOWN (1956) 
and INVASION OF THE ANIMAL 
PEOPLE (1960)—didn't share the 
flair that Jack Arnold (or even 
Jack Sherwood) had for this kind 
of material, and the Mole People 
themselves—more pathetic than 
predatory—are a gloomy example 
of a superb Bud Westmore 
creature design fumbled by in- 
sensitive handling; one gets the 
impression that Vogel was more 
interested in milking the clichéd 
romance -between Agar and 
doomed Sumerian maiden Cyn- 
thia Patrick to further his career. 
Cheapness doesn't help, either; 
Clifford Stine’s matte paintings 
look uncharacteristically rushed, 
Joseph Gershenson's music cues 
sound like reorchestrated library 


recordings, and the most chilling 
cinematographic sequence takes 
place in almost total darkness. 
Beyond those complaints, the film 
is barely feature-length—and pad- 
ded at that, with tedious arctic 
expedition/avalanche stock foot- 
age and Dr. Baxter's 4m 16s in- 
cantatory sermon. If it doesn't 
meet the quality standards estab- 
lished by Universal's other'50s sci- 
fi classics, THE MOLE PEOPLE 
benefits from its studio pedigree 
and looks consistently superior 
to the average American Interna- 
tional or Allied Artists production 
(which had more imagination 
than gloss going for them). Al- 
though “copy-protected,” this is 
one of the better-looking trans- 
fers among MCA's new batch of 


“Sci-Fi Savings” releases, with 
mild grain lending salt to a crisp, 
well-defined image. Includes the 
original theatrical trailer. 


THE NIGHT WALKER 


1964, MCA Universal #81597, 
HF/CC, $14.98, 85m 36s 


Director William Castle's 
name appears above the title of 
this ambitious, gimmick-free 
thriller about a sexually frustrated 
widow (Barbara Stanwyck) whose 
dreams are haunted by her blind, 
possessive, disfigured husband 
(Hayden Rorke) and a handsome 
young Romeo (Lloyd Bochner) of 
mysterious motives. It is easy to 
understand Castle's pride in this 
production—scripted by Robert 
(PSYCHO) Bloch and co-starring 
Hollywood legends Stanwyck and 
Robert Taylor—and, for most of 
its running time, it's sensuously 
photographed by Harold Stine, 
invitingly well-scored by Vic Mizzy 
(of THE ADDAMS FAMILY fame), 
and agreeably spooky and atmo- 
spheric. Unfortunately, after such 
exotic main courses as a Saul 
Bassian prologue about dreams 
(narrated by Paul Frees), Rorke's 
chilling makeup (by Bud West- 
more), numerous surreal set- 
pieces, and an hysterical Stan- 
wyck performance that brings 
her SORRY, WRONG NUMBER 
“Scream Queen” status up-to- 
date, the denouement should 
come as a delicious dessert... but 
it's just the usual cornbread about 
someone scrabbling after the 
wealthy widow's money. Any 
movie with the credit “Also 
starring Lloyd Bochner as The 
Dream” bears watching, but who 
would ever have imagined that 
this glossy dud would beat THE 
TINGLER (1959) and HOMICIDAL 
(1960) onto cassette? Much of 
THE NIGHT WALKER takes place 
in darkness or at night, a fact 
which inflicts a certain dull- 
ness on MCA's “copy-protected” 
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transfer. Includes the original 
theatrical trailer. 


THE PASSION OF ANNA 


1969, MGM/UA #M202786, 
HF, $19.98, 100m 8s 


En Passion, Ingmar Berg- 
man's first color film, followed his 
horror-fantasy trilogy (PERSONA, 
HOUR OF THE WOLF, and 
SHAME) and has an appropriately 
shell-shocked aura about it. Max 
von Sydow plays Andreas, a lonely 
writer in a small farming commu- 
nity whose isolation is suddenly 
broken when distressed neighbor 
Anna (Liv Ullmann) asks to use his 
telephone. Emotionally distraught, 
she rushes out of his cottage 
without her purse and, starved for 
company, Andreas seizes the op- 
portunity to return it and befriend 
this odd woman, her image- 
collecting brother (Erland Jo- 
sephson), and his compulsively 


§ UST THOUGHT you might be 
@ interested to know what was missing 
from the Super Video/World's Worst 


philandering wife (Bibi Andersson). 
After sleeping with the sister-in-law 
and being photographed by the 
brother, Andreas and Anna even- 
tuallymarry and find thatthey have 
only a mutual, demanding empti- 
ness in common. The unsettling 
backdrop to this anxious, needy 
scenario is a bewildering series of 
livestock mutilations, and the hov- 
ering question of which neighbor 
(if any) is responsible. In an inter- 
esting narrative device, Bergman 
periodically interrupts the “action” 
with brief interviews with the princi- 
pal players, who offer insights into 
their characters’ natures, needs, 
and motivations. Surgically inci- 
sive and coldly intellectual, THE 
PASSION OF ANNAstares into the 
abyss within each of us that craves 
companionship and questions 
whether such neurotic hungers can 
ever be satisfied. If the film's sense 
of detachment—indeed, repul- 
sion—prevents it from attaining 


Video version of Carlos Aured's HOUSE OF PSYCHOTIC 
WOMEN (aka BLUE EYES OF THE BROKEN DOLL). 
Having compared the old version to a new transfer from 
a less-cut print, this is what | was able to ascertain: 

¢ Nicole (Diana Lorys)’s nocturnal visit to Gil (Paul 
Naschy)'s room gets considerably steamier with topless 
shots of Nicole and some simulated sex. The scene lasts 
1m 10s longer in the less-cut print. 

¢ Part of a scene in Dr. Labours (Eduardo Calvo)'s 
office where Nicole removes her top and attempts to 
seduce the old boy is 59s longer. 

That's it—only two (arguably) inconsequential sex 
scenes! In all fairness, the restored scenes do serve to 
reinforce Nicole's particular affliction, but we still get the 
idea without them. For your information, the complete 
transfer clocks in at 86m 52s and looks great to boot! 

—Bob Sargent, Alexandria, VA 


The complete version of Aured’s BLUE EYES OF THE BROKEN 
DOLL is available from Video Search of Miami for $27.90 ppd. 


the vitality of Bergman's preceding 
trilogy, perhaps that would be ask- 
ing too much. The image appears 
to have been cropped from a wide 
ratio—probably 1.85:1—but this 
brings us closer to the intense per- 
formances and causes no injury to 
Sven Nykvist’s photography. The 
Swedish dialogue is clearly sub- 
titled in outlined white. 


PERSONA 


1966, MGM/UA #M202789, 
HF, $19.98, 82m 18s 


Besieged by internal images of 
horror, renowned stage actress 
Elizabeth Vogler (Liv Ullmann) suf- 
fers a nervous breakdown during a 
performance and is hospitalized, 
withdrawing completely into si- 
lence. Assigned to care for her is 
Sister Alma (Bibi Andersson), who 
retreats to a seaside summer cot- 
tage with Elizabeth, whose watch- 
ful silence soon constitutes such 
an unbearable void for the young 
nurse, soliciting from her a well- 
spring of lacerating, candid con- 
fessions. After pouring so much of 
her heart into this empty glass, 
Alma begins to see herself in her 
patient and succumbs to a terrify- 
ing identity crisis. One of Ingmar 
Bergman's greatest films, PER- 
SONAis also indisputably a horror 
film; it goes beyond the later “loss 
of identity” films it helped to in- 
spire—like PERFORMANCE (1970) 
and SINGLE WHITE FEMALE 
(1992)—progressing from psychic 
to literal vampirism. Foremost, 
however, it illustrates the tempta- 
tion we feel to project ourselves 
onto blank screens of all kinds, 
particularly those of the cinematic 
variety. Bergman contrasts epi- 
sodes of believable intimacy and 
violence with textural reminders 
that we are watching a movie— 
breaks and burns in the film, 
behind-the-scenes fragments “ac- 
cidentally” retained in the final 
cut—reminding us at regular inter- 
|_vals of the extent to which we have 
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invested ourselves in an elliptic 
screen over which he has total 
control. This aspect would be 
enough to make the film fascinat- 
ing; what makes it great is that, 
apart from these displays of self- 
consciousness, PERSONA fulfills 
its dramatic conflict with a moral— 
that it is what we share with others 
that shapes who we are, not what 
we cherish as being inseparable 
from ourselves and so often self- 
ishly withhold. 

Sven Nykvist’s magnificent 
B&W cinematography—fraught 
with nightmarish fugues that some 
contemporary viewers might de- 
scribe as “Lynchian”—is beauti- 
fully reproduced here, and the 
packaging features intriguing color 
images of both Ullmann and 
Andersson. Although clearly sub- 
titled in yellow, the sound on the 
copy we viewed was recorded at 
such low levels that full volume 
was necessary for playback. 


SHAME 


MGM/UA #M202788, 
HF, $19.98, 102m 44s 


Skammen, the third entry in 
Ingmar Bergman's horrific trilogy, 
centers around a bohemian mar- 
tied couple (Liv Ullmann and Max 
von Sydow), members of a myste- 
tiously disbanded philharmonic 
orchestra, who have retreated into 
blissful isolation on a secluded is- 
land farm. The strong, practical 
wife and her weak, fanciful hus- 
band are sketched in a variety of 
emotions, volatile yet always con- 
ciliatory, until the violence of a 
sprawling, anonymous war reaches 
deep into the woods to shake their 
lives. By not identifying the era, the 
war, or its objectives, Bergman 
elevates this parable into the realm 
of science fiction; it may escape 
the notice of some viewers, be- 
cause the dialogue is Swedish, but 
not even the country is identified. 
The film manages, for the most 
part, to sustain such existential 


mysteries without becoming overly 
indebted to Kafka, primarily be- 
cause Bergman's subject is not 
guilt, but contrition; the searing 
message of SHAME is that war 
destroys everyone and everything, 
its survivors perhaps most of all. 
From the outset, Bergman bom- 
bards the soundtrack with unbear- 
able, oppressive blasts of white 
noise, but the film's most memo- 
rable horrors are deadly quiet: the 
friendly neighboring fish merchant 
who reappears as a murderous 
commandant; the apparent civility 
of the “enemy” when met face-to- 
face; the escapeby rowboatand its 
harrowing encounter with a pla- 
toon of corpses held afloat by back- 
packs and their own bloating; and 
the man (Gunnar Bjornstrand) who 
takes advantage of his friend's wife 
because his official position—and 
his friend's determination to sur- 
vive—empowers him to doso. Like 
its predecessors PERSONA and 
HOUR OF THE WOLF, SHAME 
boils down to a contest between 
reality and escapism (that is, irre- 
sponsible reality and meaningful 
escapism!), but it covers a much 
broader canvas than the others 
andis easily the masterpiece of the 
bunch. The soundtrack is mildly 
scratchy (even in Hi-Fi, there is no 
absolute quiet), but the image qual- 
ity is superlative, and the dialogue 
is legibly subtitled in yellow. 


TARANTULA 


1955, MCA Universal #45026, 
HFICC, $14.98, 80m 3s 


The attempts of Professor 
Deemer (Leo G. Carroll) to de- 
velop a concentrated nutrient to 
feed the world take a deadly turn, 
when a radioactive bonding in- 
gredient causes rapid growth in 
its laboratory guinea pigs. When 
one of the professor's colleagues 
is found deadin the desert, utterly 
disfigured by an accelerated case 
of acromegalia, country doctor 
Matt Hastings (John Agar) casts 
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asuspicious eye towards Deemer 
and his hush-hush experiments. 
Hastings finds his entré to the lab 
with the arrival of Deemer's at- 
tractive new assistant, Stephanie 
Clayton (Mara Corday), which co- 
incides with the discovery that a 
giant tarantula is terrorizing the 
desert, using its venom to liquify 
cattle, sheep, and more ambi- 
tious prey. 

All of director Jack Arnold's 
fantasy films are worth seeing; this 
one—made between CREATURE 
FROM THE BLACK LAGOON 
(1954) and its sequel REVENGE 
OF THE CREATURE (1955)—ro- 
mances our interest with its intelli- 
gent FOOD OF THE GODS-derived 
premise, only to drop that sus- 
pensefully mounted storyline in 
favor ofa perfunctorymonster ram- 
page. In all fairness, TARANTULA 
was the first “giant spider” movie, 
and it frightened 1955 audiences 
ina fresh and original way that you 
had to be there to appreciate. The 
movie frankly pales beside the cli- 
mactic spider confrontation in 
Arnold's 1957 masterpiece THE 
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN, 
and even Bert I. Gordon's 1958 
EARTH VS. THE SPIDER is more 
explicitly horrific. 

On the plus side, Clifford Stine’s 
special photographic effects still 
carry a state-of-the-art charge af- 
ter almost 40 years, and Arnold's 
naturalistic handling of them— 
unveiling the spider in twilight, like 
a darkness within the darkness— 
heighten their eerie effectiveness. 
These creative subtleties, com- 
bined with the pleasantly breezy 
quality of the day-to-day routine 
sequences, give TARANTULA an 
edge of urbane sophistication over 
other ‘50s matinee fare. (Though 
today's compassionate viewer may 
question the sensibilities of a doc- 
tor/hero who confesses, “Freaks 


They don’t make promotional stills 
like this anymore... heralding 
Jack Arnold's TARANTULA! 


of any kind give me the willies”!) 
The first-rate supporting cast— 
featuring Nestor Paiva, Hank 
Patterson, and Raymond Bailey— 
also includes an unbilled Clint 
Eastwood as the jet pilot who 
saves the day! A big money-maker 
for Universal International, TA- 
RANTULA has been given the 
best-looking transfer of all MCA’s 
new “Sci-Fi Savings” releases; 
despite its “copy-protected” ve- 
neer, it's crisp, bright, and vivid. 
Includes the original theatrical 
trailer. 


TEOREMA 


1968, Connoisseur #CVC-1092, 
HF, $79.95, 94m 10s 


A bourgeois Milanese family 
receives an unsigned telegram: 
“I arrive tomorrow.” The mes- 
sage heralds the visit of an am- 
biguous guest (Terence Stamp), 
whose warm and conciliatory 
presence triggers erotic tensions 
within the home, to which each 
family member—father (Massimo 
Girotti), mother (Silvana Man- 
gano), daughter and son, even 
their deaf-mute housekeeper 
(Laura Betti)—succumbs. Al- 
though Pier Paolo Pasolini's reli- 
gious allegory was temporarily 
banned as obscene by the Italian 
government, we never see Stamp 
making love with these people, 
only giving them love, and the 
film spends most of its running 
time documenting the very differ- 
ent ways in which these individu- 
als are affected by their spiritual 
encounter, what they choose to 
do with this life-shattering “gift.” 
Their reactions range from the 
spinsterish maid quitting her job 
to perform miracles for the poor, 
to the mother's compulsive cruis- 
ing for male prostitutes who re- 
semble the man who eclipsed her 
former way of living. This spartan, 
impressionistic work brings to the 
surface what was implicit for many 
years in the films of Cecil B. 
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DeMille: that, for many, the spirit 
and libido are intertwined; unlike 
those films, it also powerfully il- 
lustrates the potential for disaster 
in such confusion. In the case of 
Girotti's character, Pasolini even 
more effectively portrays the hell- 
ish, spiritual void of materialism. 

Without exception, the per- 
formances are striking in their 
emotional desperation. Betti is 
especially remarkable (the image 
of this plain little woman lying 
down and pathetically raising her 
skirt to Stamp’s Holy Guest is 
both painful and sweet to be- 
hold); the Office Catholique In- 
ternational du Cinéma awarded 
her the Volpi Cup as Best Actress 
of 1968. 


TETSUO: THE IRON MAN 


1991, Fox Lorber #FLV-1078, 
HF, $79.95, 67m 10s 


Shinya Tsukamoto's cyber- 
punk nightmare Tetsuo finally 
makes its official North American 
video bow in a beautiful, subtitled 
transfer. Set in a claustrophobic 
industrial future, the film begins 
with a metal fetishist (Tsukamoto) 
painfully but ecstatically inserting 
a length of iron tubing into his 
thigh. After the operation, he 
dashes off into the streets only to 
be struck by the car of a bespec- 
tacled office worker (played by 
Japanese rock musician Tom- 
oroh Taguchi), who subsequently 
suffers from a biomechanical 


Has TETSUO: THE IRON MAN met his foil? 


transformation. As Taguchi's body 
erupts with savage claws and a 
rude phallic drill, his mind explodes 
with frenzied hallucinations in 
which similarly beset phantoms 
pursue and rape him with their 
accessorized bodies. The film con- 
cludes with the physical melding of 
the two reinvented participants of 
the initial collision, suggesting that 
the entire narrative may be a sur- 
real metaphor for the initial acci- 
dent. Although short by the clock, 
Tsukamoto's star-making vehicle 
keeps its pedal to the floor from 
beginning to end, accelerating 
from frenetic to frenzied, as the 
thythmic industrial score pounds 
incessantly away; one rewinds the 


tape in astate of heady exhaustion. 
This dazzling tour de force charges 
the viewer with the sense ofa fresh, 
even revolutionary, cinematic ex- 
perience, but it's actually a brac- 
ing, non-commercial take on 
themes explored long agoin fiction 
by J.G. Ballard, and in film by 
Davids Lynch and Cronenberg. 
Filling out the program is Greg 
Nickson's B&W industrial punk 
short DRUM STRUCK (1991, 26m 
18s), in which two young drum- 
mers auditioning for abizarre group 
engage in murderous personal 
warfare that leaves one of themin 
an electrified, semi-robotic con- 
dition. Though not at all on the 
same level of vision or energy as 


TETSUO, DRUM STRUCK has a 
rousing, punchystereo soundtrack 
(by Perma-Buzz) and it works well 
as a companion piece. 


ANIMATION 


By G. Michael Dobbs 


POPEYE ORIGINAL 
CLASSICS 


1936-43, Snappy Video, (P.O. Box 
3206, Ann Arbor, MI 48106) 
$19.95, 55m 


Perhaps the most frustrating 
aspect of being a fan of the 
Fleischer Popeye cartoons is their 
unavailability on home video. It's 
difficult to interest younger anima- 
tion fans in the character when it's 
so difficult to show them examples 
of the series. Turner's “colorized” 
versions—currently shown on TNT 
and The Cartoon Network—are 
better thannothing, but they're not 
“the real thing.” Several different 
Popeye collections are available 
from “underground” sources, but 
the one-eyed sailor remains the 
only major cartoon star without a 
legitimate video release. Those of 
us who enjoy these classic car- 
toons longfor collections that won't 
tax our VCR tracking control or 
cause FBI agents to come burst- 
ing into our homes. 

Until Turner Entertainment 
decides what it will do with their 
property, the only legitimate 
Popeye tape featuring the BEW 
cartoons is this new release. Steve 
Stanchfield's Snappy Video is one 
of a growing number of small 
video companies specializing in 
presenting the best possible prints 
of public domain materials. He 
has assembled eight cartoons for 
this collection, six of which were 
transferred from original 35mm 
prints (complete with the original 
Paramount logos), and it's simply 
wonderful. Although somewhat 
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Willis O'Brien at work on his pre-KONG short, CREATION. 


hampered by its restriction to 
Popeye cartoons in the public do- 
main, the collection features selec- 
tions that capture the series at its 
height. 

“Little Swee-Pea” (1936) 
shows off Fleischer's marvelous 
Fleischer 3-D background sets 
as Popeye takes his “infink” to 
the zoo, while “The Paneless 
Window Washer” (1937) has 
some mind-boggling perspective 
shots. Two of the shorts are ex- 
amples of the low budget ap- 
proach at the Fleischer Studios. 
“Both Customers Wanted” 
(1939) and “I’m In the Army 
Now” (1936) have framing sto- 
ties which recycle footage from 
previous cartoons. The Popeye 
sing-along short is also included, 
and the tape concludes with a 
famous short from 1943, “Me 
Musical Nephews.” The 35mm 
prints are damn near pristine, and 
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the two 16mm prints used are 
acceptable. While the frame isn't 
window-boxed, the transfer is as 
professional as any major com- 
pany release. 


+ HISTORY OF 
ANIMATION 
A-1 Video, $15, 55m 


- WILLIS O'BRIEN 
PRIMITIVES 
A-1 Video, $15, 60m 


* ATTACK OF THE COHL 
PUMPKINS 
A-1 Video, $15, 60m 


A-1 Video is an independent 
video company specializing in si- 
lent cinema. The source material 
for these tapes includes both 8mm 
and 16mm prints of public domain 
subjects. HISTORY OF ANIMA- 
TION features some of the films by 


J. Stuart Blackton, including THE 
HUMOROUS PHASES OF FUNNY 
FACES (1906), one of the first 
animated shorts. After watching 
this tape, one realizes that most 
animation techniques were actu- 
ally discovered very early in the 
development of motion pictures. 

THE WILLIS O'BRIEN PRIMI- 
TIVES is a collection of some stop- 
motion animated shorts that 
O'Brien made at the Edison Stu- 
dio. Stop motion fans may be dis- 
appointed to learn that these films 
are fairly standard slapstick out- 
ings, with most of the footage de- 
voted to animated cave people, 
instead of dinosaurs! The anima- 
tion is amazingly smooth in many 
sequences, and the model work, 
though certainly primitive, is inge- 
nious. The tape ends with a very 
odd sound short which uses silent 
footage from THE LOST WORLD 
(1925). 

The early work of Emile Cohl, 
another animation pioneer, is fea- 
tured on the third tape, which is 
mostly a collection of turn-of-the- 
century productions bythe Lumiere 
Brothers. Cohl worked in stop 
motion and cartoon techniques, 
and his films have a wit and style 
which is unexpected at this early 
stage in the medium’s develop- 
ment. Be aware that this tape pre- 
sents some of the Cohl films with 
their original French intertitles. 

Of course, the question on all 
of these tapes is the quality of the 
source material. l'm not the sort 
of person who enjoys squinting at 
a 16th generation copy of some- 
thing, but I certainly found the 
quality acceptable. One should 
keep in mind that many of these 
films were taken from their paper 
prints at the Library of Congress, 
or transferred from 16mm copies 
made from the original nitrate 
prints. All in all, these three tapes 
offer a fascinating look at ani- 
mation’s beginnings. Available 
from A-1 Video, P.O. Box 8808, 
Michigan City, IN 46360. 


ASIA 


By Erik Sulev 


BABY CART 1: LEND A 
CHILD... LEND AN ARM 


1972, Video Search of Miami, 
$27.90 ppd, 82m 53s 


If you're a fan of SHOGUN 
ASSASSIN (1982), New World 
Pictures’ drastic re-edit of the first 
two films in the “Lone Wolf and 
Cub” series, this VSoM conver- 
sion of the Japanese release 
Kosure Oookami (“Sword of 
Vengeance”) is an excellent intro- 
duction to the series as it should 
have been seen. The picture is 
letterboxed at 2. 1:1, andthe yellow 
subtitles deserve high marks for 
their clarity and accuracy. 

Surprisingly, not much foot- 
age from this first installment ap- 
peared in SHOGUN ASSASSIN. 
What was used dealt primarily with 
the origins of Itto Ogami (Tom- 
isaburo Wakayama)’s exile with his 
infant son Daigoro (Akihiro Tom- 
ikawa), and the framework for his 
revenge against the power-mad 
Yagiuu Shogun. Missing from the 
domestic release was a great deal 
of Ogami's background as a royal 
executioner and his adventures in 
a village controlled by a band of 
ruthless criminals, as well as an 
encounter with a local prostitute 
whose startling beauty matches 
her unbending sense of honor. 
Director Kenji Misumi (THE RE- 
TURN OF THE GIANT MAJIN, 
1966) expertly weaves the tale with 
a uniquely Japanese style of pac- 
ing, which makes this and other 
Samurai films so enjoyable. There 
are several scenes that many will 
want to rewind and replay, just to 
examine Itto Ogami's masterful 
swordplay and its bloody results. 
Highly recommended, as are the 
other installments in the series, all 
of which will be reviewed here in the 
future. 
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Tomisaburo Wakayama and Akihiro Tomikawa as “Lone Wolf and Cub” 
in Kenji Misumi’s dazzling samurai bloodbath, SHOGUN ASSASSIN. 


EVIL DEAD TRAP 


1991, Video Search of Miami, 
$27.90 ppd, 100m 


Although the literal translation 
of this Japanese film’s title is “For- 
mation of a Ghost,” a few sources 
have referred to it with this inap- 
propriate, Sam Raimi-inspired title. 
In other words, if you're looking for 
a Japanese version of the EVIL 
DEAD films, this isn't it! Instead, 
EVIL DEAD TRAP is an ultra-styl- 
ized, vicious variation onthe slasher 
film, with its aesthetics owing as 
much to Dario Argento as they do 
to Japanese horror. 

Nami (Miyuki Ono) is a late 
night television host who, with her 
crew, investigates the origins of a 


videotaped brutal murder that was 
anonymously sent to her. After 
following the trail to an abandoned 
industrial complex in the country- 
side, the crew members are killed 
off one by one, and Nami soon 
discovers what type of fascination 
her secret admirer(s) have for her. 

Much of the violence in EVIL 
DEAD TRAP is as shocking as it is 
graphic: eyeballs are slowly punc- 
tured and sliced as the camera 
closely lingers; spears thrust 
through floors, and walls trap and 
puncture their victim, creating a 
morbid sculpture; deadly wire 
nooses haul victims through car 
windows, and others are dis- 
patched by nasty booby traps. If 
this isn't enough visual mayhem, 
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how about a telepathic mutant 
baby that lives inside his brother? 
Director Seishu Ikeda has pulled 
out all the stops with this one, and 
despite the derivative nature of its 
storyline, EVIL DEAD TRAP re- 
mains remarkably different, and is 
a memorable example of modern 
Japanese horror. 

VSoM's copy is slightly letter- 
boxed at roughly 1.75:1, and has 
accurate yellow subtitles, as well 
as a nice little introduction to the 
film. A sequel is already available. 


HEARTBEAT 100 


1987, Cinema City Laser Disc, LD, 
approx. $100 (Canadian), 92m 


One of the things | like about 
Cinema City is that they are con- 
tinually releasing their back cata- 
log of titles to disc as well as their 
newreleases. As a result, HK film 
fans get to see movies that look 
far better than they did on the 
older, cropped, average quality 
videotapes—which are often worn 
and damaged after years of con- 
stant rental in Chinatown video 
shops. 

While HEARTBEAT 100 is no 
classic, it's undemanding fun, 
starring Maggie Cheung in one of 
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her first roles as TV writer “Maggie 
Cheung” who, with her sister Chu 
Chu (Bonnie Law) and friend 
Weeny Eyes (Mark Cheng), vaca- 
tions in a remote village to relax 
and work on her latest script. 
Maggie's curiosity gets all three 
into trouble as they befriend the 
village idiot and stumble across an 
axe-wielding murderer desperate 
to protect his share of $15,000,000 
in stolen money. There's some 
surprising gore in the picture, but 
HEARTBEAT 100 isn't quite the 
slasher film that the box art sug- 
gests. Wong Ching, the director of 
such box office hits as GOD OF 
GAMBLERS (1990), ROYAL 
TRAMP (1992), and the recent 
Jackie Chan film CITY HUNTER, is 
featured in one of his early starring 
roles as heroic policeman Toa 
Nam. Cheung is endearing as al- 
ways, and it's great to see these 
early roles, made years before her 
well-deserved critical recognition 
and awards. 

Directed by Kent Cheung (who 
has a cameo atthe film's end), and 
Lo Kin, the disc version of HEART- 
BEAT 100 includes some addi- 
tional nudity at the beginning, 
during a double murder that is 
missing from some video prints. 


EEDING OF A GHOST 
[vw 10:18] is available from 


World Video & Supply, Inc., 
150 Executive Park Blvd., Suite 1600, San 
Francisco, CA 94134. World also offers 
Tsui Hark’s THE BUTTERFLY MURDERS, 


WE.ARE GOING TO EAT YOU, and many 
other Hong Kong movies, none of which 
are sold by NYE. C.O.D. orders can be 
placed over the phone (415) 468-6218. 
Most titles cost about $28. 


—John Grace, Vicksburg, MS 


ONCE UPON ATIME IN 
CHINA 3 


1991, Long Shong Video 
(Taiwanese), 131m 


Following the fantastic OUA- 
TIC2, this second sequel is merely 
average. Part of the problem is the 
film itself; not much happens dur- 
ing Wong Fei Hung (Jet Li)'s return 
visit to his father in Beijing. Long 
Shong’s presentation of the film 
can only be termed disappointing. 
While this video release does re- 
store 10-15m of footage missing 
from the theatrical release, noth- 
ing is done to accommodate the 
2.35:1 aspect ratio that director 
Tsui Hark used. For the first 100m, 
the picture is slightly squeezed to 
include more peripheral informa- 
tion; after this point, the image is 
decompressed, stretching out to 
its normal proportions, and thus 
losing half of the image and some 
of the subtitles! 

Despite these disappoint- 
ments, the film offers a few high- 
lights, including a great kung fu 
battle in which Wong and his 
combatants are sliding across an 
oil-slicked floor, creating the need 
for much improvisation in terms 
of kung fu technique! The addi- 
tion of Clubfoot, a new character 
whose devastating kick is sec- 
ondary to his ability to scurry 
about the rafters upside down, 
suspended by his dexterous feet, 
is also welcome fun. It's ashame, 
however, that the motivation for 
Wong's visit—to tell his father that 
he is going to marry his beautiful 
Aunt Yee (Rosamund Kwan)— 
only prepares us for a ceremony 
that won't take place until ONCE 
UPON ATIME IN CHINA 4. Sadly, 
this is Jet Li's last appearance as 
Wong Fei Hung; he will be re- 
placed by Chiu Man Cheuk, who 
ironically stars opposite Li in the 
recent FONG SAI YUK (1993, di- 
rected by Corey Yuen Kwai), a 
film similar to the ONCE UPONA 
TIME IN CHINA series. 


[HEARTBEAT 100 and ONCE 
UPONA TME IN CHINA 3 are also 
available from Video Search of 
Miami. —Ed.] 


CANADA 


By John Charles 


BELLS 
1981, Astral Video, OP, 93m 27s 


Michael Anderson (LOGAN’S 
RUN) directed this enjoyably silly 
thriller, a product of the Canadian 
tax shelter production boom of the 
late ‘70s and early ‘80s. The 
Toronto-lensed thriller revolves 
around a wave of murders being 
perpetrated by a madman who is 
literally phoning them in. Lethal 
jolts of electricity are sent through 
the telephone lines, killing the poor 
folks who answer the calls. When 
the details of the crimes don't add 
up, a crusading ecologist (Richard 
Chamberlain) decides to launch 
his own investigation. John House- 
man took some time off from sell- 
ing Volvos to grab a quick paycheck 
as Chamberlain's aged mentor, 
who is actually part of a phone 
company coverup scheme. John 
Barry's score manages to gener- 
ate some creepy moments, but it's 
doubtful that even Hitchcock would 
have been able to pull off a premise 
like this. Someone, however, de- 
serves credit for being perverse 
enough to include a Mickey Mouse 
telephone as one of the agents of 
death. BELLS was released in the 
US by New World Pictures in 1982 
in a truncated 79m 15s edition 
entitled MURDER BY PHONE, 
which was released by Warner 
Home Video (#24005). The short 
version is generally superior, as it 
features much tighter editing, but 
the abbreviations affect continuity 
inacouple of instances. Both trans- 
fers are unmasked, full-frame with 
the Warner edition revealing more 


information along the top of the 
frame. This tends to throw com- 
positions a bit off-balance but, 
without the Astral version for com- 
parison, the difference would 
scarcely be noticeable. The im- 
age is rather soft on both tapes 
but the Warner cassette is brighter 
and more colorful. 


that the emphasis is on scatologi- 
cal humor and lame sex jokes, 
one wonders why the Troma 
Team didn’t pick this up. The 
unmatted frame constantly re- 
veals the tops of sets and even 
exposes the clamps supporting 
the blue screenin some FX shots! 
The box incorrectly lists the run- 
ning time as 103m. 


OPERATION GANYMED 


1977, Marathon Video, HF, OP, 
93m 12s 


FLESH GORDON MEETS 
THE COSMIC 
CHEERLEADERS 


1990, Cineglobe C/FP Home 
Video 11333, HF, NSR 


il « 
(approx. $115 Canadian), 98m 1s Horst Frank (billed as “Henry 


Frank” on the cassette box) 
toplines this science fiction film, 
originally made for German tele- 
vision. A multi-national space ex- 
pedition returns after 4% years 
and finds Earth strangely silent. 
After splashing down off the west- 
ern coast of Mexico, the surviving 
crewmen trek through the desert 
and succumb to the elements, 
experiencing hallucinations and 
mission flashbacks. In lieu of ex- 
pensive special effects, director 
Rainer Erler offers color tints and 
NASA stock footage, inadvert- 
ently lending a nostalgic '60s feel 
to the proceedings. Admirably, 
the film strives to depict the psy- 
chological torment of the astro- 
nauts instead off adopting a more 
standard approach, but ulti- 
mately, there's little on display 
that's worth pondering. Accord- 
ing to Phil Hardy's SCIENCE FIC- 
TION ENCYCLOPEDIA (1984), the 
original German version ran 
126m and offered much more to 
contemplate than this abortive 
export edition. The print and 
transfer are okay, but Marathon 
has deliberately omitted the copy- 
right date so that the film's true 
age isn't apparent (the box says 
“1985” andlists the running time 
as 97m). Third-billed Jurgen 
Prochnowis built-up as the film's 
star, in a thinly veiled attempt to 
pass this off as science fiction's 
answer to Das Boot (1981)! 


This Canadian-made sequel to 
the 1974 cult hit has finally sur- 
faced after an extended stay on the 
shelf. While hardly a classic, it does 
manage to improve on the origi- 
nal, if only from a technical stand- 
point William Dennis Huntreprises 
his role as Emperor Wang the Per- 
verted, this time threatening the 
galaxy with a powerful Impotence 
Ray. Flesh (played by kickboxing 
champ Vince Murdocco), Dale 
(Robyn Kelly) and Dr. Flexi Jerkoff 
(Tony Travis) jet to the rescue, 
encountering everything from a 
belt of farting assteroids to the 
rampaging Octopussy Eater (don’t 
ask) along the way. 

Director Howard Ziehm (co- 
director of the original) deserves 
points for ambition if nothing else. 
On a budget of less than 
$1,000,000, he manages to in- 
clude excellent glass paintings, 
reasonably good miniatures and 
some inspired production design. 
Lauritz Larson's goofy stop mo- 
tion monsters provide a few yucks, 
though the animation itself is de- 
cidedly inferior to the original. Un- 
fortunately, the humor isstill puerile 
and only Travis displays any con- 
spicuous talent for comedy. The 
mild sexscenes and absence of full 
frontal nudity indicate that the pro- 
ducers were aiming for a more 
lenient rating and a broader audi- 
ence with this entry. Considering 
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GERMANY 


By Peter Blumenstock 


BODY PUZZLE—MIT 
BLUTIGEN GRUSSEN 


“Body Puzzle—With Bloody 
Greetings” 

1991, Columbia/Tristar, Italy, 
94m 38s, Rental Tape, ca. $150 


Many unfavorable things have 
been written about Lamberto Bava 
in the past, especially after his ex- 
cursion into TV-movies with the 
unsuccessful (but still entertain- 
ing) series Brivido Giallo/Alta 
Tensione (1987-90) and the fairy 
tale Fantaghir6 (1991). Mostof it 
was unjustified, superficial, or sim- 
ply lacking in knowledge about the 
structure of today’s Italian film in- 
dustry. Still, Bava’s most recent 
theatrical production is an amaz- 
ing surprise in terms of quality, 
even for those who have always 
recognized the talent of this sadly 
underrated director. Together with 
cinematographer Luigi (DEEP 


Investigator Tomas Arana tries to piece together Lamberto Bava’s BODY PUZZLE. 


RED) Kuveiller, Bava has man- 
aged to create a timeless, truly 
Italian thriller for an adult audi- 
ence, shot with a stunningly origi- 
nal eye for delicate detail and style. 
BODY PUZZLE is not a product of 
its time—no fast moving video clip, 
stuffed with candy colored light- 
ing, crappy music, comedy and 
Americanized characters. 
“Pictures of Abe”/“Behind the 
Door,” to use the film's working 
titles, has the excellence of an 
auteur piece of work, which is re- 
markable, especially considering 
the climate of increasing cultural 
decline and the loss of identity 
experienced in the popular Italian 
cinema, and should count as 
something very honorable, for 
Bava as well as for the production 
company P.A.C.—one of the few 
good film companies left in Italy, 
known for such films as Mario 
Bava's FIVE DOLLS FOR AN AU- 
GUST MOON [Cinque bambole 
e la luna d’agosto, 1970] and 
Antonio Bido's Solamente Nero 
(“Only Blackness,” 1978). Script- 
ed by “Bruce Martin” (actually co- 


written by Bava and Teodoro 
Agrimi, based on an original idea 
by Agrimi and B-movie veteran 
Domenico Paolella), BODY PUZ- 
ZLE is, together with his opera 
prima FROZEN TERROR (1980), 
Bava's only film that does not only 
impress because of itsvisual imagi- 
nation, but also because of the 
film's story and rhythm, striking a 
balance between a police giallo 
with terrific plot twists, bizarre ideas 
and the blood-soaked mayhem of 
a raw horror thriller. 

Abe Grant(Frangois Montagut) 
dies in a motorcycle accident dur- 
ing a rainy night. Some time later, 
Abe's grave is opened, his body 
removed, and a mysterious killer 
begins terrorizing his widow Tracy 
(Joanna Pacula), leaving presents 
of a very peculiar nature in her 
house—human body parts. In- 
spector Michele Livée (Tomas 
Arana)'s investigation leads him to 
an old friend of Abe's, a mentally 
disturbed man who never man- 
aged to cope with the marriage 
and death of the man he idolized. 
Itseems thatheis killing the people 
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who received organ transplants 
from Abe's corpse one-by-one, in 
the mad hope of reassembling his 
dead friend like a puzzle. 

It's a pity that this ambitious 
film found no audience in Italy at 
the time of its theatrical release. 
Released uncut as BODY PUZZLE 
in early 1992, the film disappeared 
from the three theaters were it was 
shown nationwide, only to be re- 
released a few months later as 
Misteria, cut down to an “All 
Ages” rating, missing the most 
violent sequence of the film (a 
woman's hand being graphically 
amputated in a rest-room) and 
equipped with an awful, generic 
promotional campaign. 

Happily, Columbia/Tristar's 
video release appears to be the 
original, uncut version, though it 
differs in one remarkable way from 
the print shown in Italy and at last 
year’s MIFED film market. While 
the original version contained “O 
Fortuna” from Carl Orffs “Car- 
mina Burana” during the murder 
scenes (cleverly motivated by 
Bava—the murderer is wearing a 
walkman when he is “at work”), 
thecomposition hasbeen replaced 
throughout the video release with 
Mussorgsky's “Night on Bald 
Mountain”! (Orffs music is still 
credited in the end titles.) Report- 
edly, this change was made when 
the composer's descendants re- 
fused to agree to the use of Orff's 
music in this type of film and de- 
manded thereplacement, contrary 
to the permission officially granted 


byits copyright holder BMG. Ariola. 
All versions to be released in the 
future will contain Mussorgsky's 
music; this does not work as well 
as the original, in which Pietro 
Bozza's editing closely followed the 
rhythm and structure of Orffs 
music, but it is a defect of minor 
importance. BODY PUZZLE ranks 
among the best of Lamberto 
Bava's films, and since this prob- 
ably doesn’t mean much to certain 
people, let's just say that it’s one of 
the best thrillers of recent years. 


ITALY 


By Simone Romano 


QUELLI CHE CONTANO 


“The Big Bosses” 
1974, Gala Film International, 
91m 54s 


This gory actioner was directed 
by Italian sleaze-meister Andrea 
Bianchi, best known for STRIP 
NUDE FOR YOUR KILLER [Nude 


per UAssassino, 1975] and 


BURIAL GROUND [Le Notti del 
terrore, 1980]. This excellent 
thriller—about a feud between two 
Mafioso families in a small Sicilian 
village—is undoubtedly Bianchi's 
best work ever; the violence is de- 
cidedly over-the-top, but it is sel- 
dom gratuitous (never moreso than 
in American mainstream Mafia 
films like THE GODFATHER or 
GOODFELLAS). Pietro Regnoli's 


T’S TRUE that Peter Finch 

had an unbilled cameo in FIRST 

MEN IN THE MOON (1966), but 

-did you know that Robert Shaw had an 
unbilled appearance in GOLDEN VOYAGE 

| OF SINBAD (1973)? He played the Oracle 
_ under all that makeup! 

—Bill Boehlke, Seattle, WA 


scriptis inventive as usual, but also 
surprisingly well-written and intri- 
cate. Henry Silvastars as an Ameri- 
can triple-crossing Mafia hitman, 
sent to Sicily by “the Big Bosses” 
to exterminate two rival families, 
“guilty” of using dead kids’ bodies 
as caches for heroin! Watch for 
Barbara Bouchet (who has never 
looked better) as the mandatory 
whore-cum-boss's wife and di- 
rector Mario Landi [Giallo a 
Venezia, Patrick Vive Ancora] 
as a vicious boss. Gala Film has 
not released a new video title in 
over a year, and may have gone 
out of business. 


POSSEDUTA 


“Possessed” 
1989, Eden Video, 76m 25s 


This obscure, ultra-low-budget 
German production proves how 
an entertaining horror film can still 
be made for a few thousand dol- 
lars, with only four actors and no 
special effects! Posseduta is a 
tongue-in-cheek, yet respectful 
glance at popular superstitions, as 
two shepherds and their young 
apprentice spend the last Winter 
days in a cabin on the Swiss Alps, 
reciting all manner of incantations 
to keep “evil” away from them- 
selves and their herd. Ironically, 
their only blasphemous act is 
enough to condemn them: they 
build a “love doll” out of wood 
and straw (ouch!), which is 
brought to life by their semen and 
becomes a “succubus” (Pamela 
Prati, a former Playmate who has 
since become a popular TVstar in 
Italy) who skins them alive to steal 
their souls! The breath-taking 
sight of Ms. Prati as the naked, 
white-eyed witch is more effective 
than any special effect! Georg 
Tressler's direction is not particu- 
larly inspired, but the real plus is 
the witty script of Rudolf 
Blahacek, who is erroneously 
credited as the director on the 
Italian video box. 
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ROUBEN MAMOULIAN’S 
DR. 


JEKYLL 


Its Adaptation & Restoration 
By Paul M. Jensen 


DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (1931) 


MGMIUA Home Video #201642, $19.98 
MGMI/UA Home Video #ML101642, LD, $34.98 


I, OUR PREVIOUS ISSUE, Paul Jensen chronicled the earliest American 
adaptations of Robert Louis Stevenson's THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
MR. HYDE to the stage and screen. These were the 1887 play starring Richard 
Mansfield (adapted by Mansfield and T. Russell Sullivan); the 1912 Thanhouser 
shortstarring James Cruze (script uncredited); the 1913 IMP (Universal) two-reeler 
starring King Baggot (script uncredited); the 1920 Pioneer featurette with Sheldon 
Lewis (script uncredited); and the famous 1920 Paramount-Artcraft version 
starring John Barrymore (adapted by Clara S. Beranger). In this continuation of 
his survey, Paul moves on to Paramount's definitive 1931 version—the first sound 
adaptation—which won Fredric March the Academy Award for Best Actor, a feat 
that would not be repeated by an actor in a horror-oriented role until Anthony 
Hopkins received his Oscar for THE SILENCE OF THE LAMBS in 1992. —Ed. 


HE WEAKNESSES of the 
Barrymore film derive mainly from a 
writer and a director who could not 
decide between being faithful to 
Stevenson's book and striking out on 


his time to a clinic for the poor, is friends with the 
more conservative Dr. Lanyon, is engaged to Carew's 
daughter, destroys the life of a Music Hall habitue, 
and eventually beats his future father-in-lawto death. 
While Beranger had also included many specific 


their own. Paramount's sound re-make, which pre- 
miered at the end of 1931 (and was officially released 
on January 2, 1932), does not make that mistake. 
The evolution of plot and characters from Stevenson, 
through the adaptations of Mansfield and Russell, 
and Beranger, reaches its logical culmination here. 

Screenwriters Percy Heath and Samuel Hoffen- 
steintook their basic plot more from Clara Beranger's 
scenario than from Stevenson's book: Jekyll donates 


Jekyll (Fredric March) contemplates his dual nature 
in DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 


events from the novel, Heath and Hoffenstein resist 
that temptation. Realizing that Utterson had only 
been needed to discover information in the novel, the 
new authors drop him almost entirely. As a result of 
these choices, the writers are able to spend most of 
the film developing their characters, a luxury that 
Beranger and Robertson did not permit themselves. 

Although in a literal sense the 1931 film is far 
from faithful to the original source, its essence is 
both freshly modern and surprisingly true to 
Stevenson's concepts. Hyde, while far more rudely 
ugly than the original author indicated, still embodies 
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Jekyll romances Muriel (Rose Hobart) 
in the garden. 


self-indulgence on the purely physical level of an 
energetic animal. Ultimately, Hyde relishes his ability 
to inflict physical and emotional pain on others. In 
Freudian terms, he is the freed libido, but this 20th 
Century concept grows naturally out of Stevenson's 
references to Hyde exulting in fresh sensations and 
being completely self-centered. He contains the “rag- 
ing energies of life” and is like an “animal.” He 
“seems hardly human,” appears “troglodytic,” and 
kills Carew in an “ape-like fury.” Instead of shying 
away from presenting Hyde's actions, as both 
Stevenson and Beranger do, Heath and Hoffenstein 
develop these aspects thoroughly. 

Jekyll is a more complex case. The 1931 film 
rejects Beranger's oversimplification of the character 
and her passing the “blame” onto Sir George Carew, 
but neither does it simply return to Stevenson's 
concept of Jekyll leading a double life before turning 
into Hyde. Stevenson was a Victorian and his view of 
Jekyll is inevitably that of a Victorian. The film, in 
contrast, views the Victorian era not from within but 
from a “modern” perspective. 

The authors contrast Jekyll to the society around 
him, as represented by Lanyon and Carew. Lanyon 
wants Jekyll to treat a hypochondriac duchess, but 
he visits the charity patients instead. Carew admires 
patience and punctuality, formality and tradition. “In 
forty years I've never been late for dinner,” Carew 
declares, and Lanyon fits right in; Carew even praises 
him for his punctuality. Jekyll, on the other hand, acts 
on impulse, arrives late for dinner, and possesses a 
natural exuberance. Instead of loving Muriel “seri- 
ously,” he loves her “gaily, happily, high-hearted.” 
Anticipating his marriage, he wants to be “drunk with 
love and life and experience.” Lanyon and Carew 
declare, “It isn’t done,” but Jekyil says, “It's the 
things one ‘can’t do’ that always tempt me.” 
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The contrast between Jekyll and Lanyon was 
hinted at in the book and developed a bit further in 
1920; here, it takes its place as a key thematic 
element, finding its most dramatic form in the area 
of sexuality. Although both men respond to the 
chance sighting of Ivy Pierson's leg, after rescuing 
her from an abusive companion, Jekyll accepts the 
impulse he feels, while Lanyon tries to pretend it 
doesn't exist. Jekyll controls his actions, but the 
others repress their instincts. Jekyll seeks to channel 
these urges in an acceptable manner, through mar- 
riage to Muriel, but his natural impatience is seen as 
“indecent” by Lanyon and Carew. Waiting five years 
for his wife seems perfectly proper to Carew, so he 
thinks nothing of making Jekyll wait eight months. 

To the viewer, Jekyll seems an ideal blend of 
seriousness and good-humor, of control and spon- 
taneity, of responsibility and freedom—but not to his 
society, with its passive acceptance of the status quo 
and its repression of human nature's animal side. 
Hyde calls Lanyon and Carew “deniers of life,” and 
he's right. 


Bw though the “double life” led by 


Stevenson's Jekyll has been dropped, the film offers 
a most interesting alternative: Jekyll (Fredric March) 
is “impure” (as Stevenson intended) from the point- 
of-view of Victorian society, yet he is “normal” from 
the filmmakers’ perspective. Jekyll balances animal 
impulse and civilized self-discipline, but his natural 
urges need an outlet, and when society's expecta- 
tions inhibit this, he is thrown off-balance. Here, 
Jekyil'’s temptation comes from within (as happens 
with Stevenson's Jekyll), not from another character 
(as in the Barrymore version). 

The film's characterization of Muriel Carew (Rose 
Hobart) fits this approach. Millicent Carew just hov- 
ered on the sidelines, a passive heroine with no 
significant involvement in the action. Muriel, for all 
her poise and politeness, is strong and independent, 
the female counterpart of Jekyll. She banters with her 
fiancé and talks back to her father, resisting his 
narrow-mindedness and defending Jekyll to the end. 
She too is anxious to marry; although virtuous, she 
is a sexual being with an honest acceptance of her 
nature. Any woman who declares, “Take me—take 
me soon,” is not at heart a repressed Victorian. 

Despite their different social levels, Muriel has 
much incommon with Ivy Pierson (Miriam Hopkins). ! 
Both are honest and open, but while Muriel is reluc- 
tantto act on her impulses, lvyis less bound by social 
rules. In the shooting script, the authors identify Ivy 
as a prostitute, but in the final film that profession is 
not made explicitly. A neighbor's reference to a man 


as one of her “customers” becomes, in the film, one 
of her “callers.” It is unlikely that director Rouben 
Mamoulian made this slight change out of fear of 
criticism by moralists, for the film remains quite frank 
about her availability to men. Rather, the change 
shifts the emphasis away from lvy as a fallen woman, 
supporting instead the idea that she accepts and 
enjoys the physical side of her nature. 

Balanced though heis, Jekyll is not unaffected by 
the society of which he is a part. He pursues his 
experiment to separate the evil impulse from the 
good because “I want to be clean not only in my 
conduct but in my innermost thoughts and desires.” 
He assumes that the evil self, “Once liberated, would 
fulfill itself and trouble us no more.” In his optimism 
and naiveté, he rejects Lanyon (Holmes Herbert's 
claim that “there are bounds beyond which one 
should not go.” 

After his first experience as Hyde, Jekyll does not 
take the drug again until a long separation from 
Muriel heightens his frustration. Poole (Edgar Norton) 
suggests that he “amuse” himself, but Jekyll replies, 
like a proper Victorian, “Gentlemen like me have to 
be very careful of what they do and say.” Recognizing 
that his only outlet is as Hyde, Jekyll takes the drug 
and lets himself go. Ultimately, Jekyll loses control of 
the situation; his impulses, once freed, are stronger 
than Jekyll himself. Near the end, he realizes that 
Lanyon had been right: “I've gone further than man 
should go.” This does not support Lanyon's passive 
acceptance of repression, but it does admit that 
repression's opposite is equally unacceptable. 

In the climax, society reasserts its rule: Lanyon 
exposes Jekyll who, as Hyde, is killed by a police 
official. (The suicide by poison in the Stevenson and 
Beranger versions is here sacrificed to the logical 
culmination of the film's thematic structure.) The 
tragedy is that society, in destroying the dangerously 
sadistic Hyde, also destroys Jekyll, a reasonable 
rebel. 

As in Stevenson's novel, this Hyde is not the 
opposite of Jekyll. He isjust one of Jekyll’s two facets, 
isolated and strengthened. Hyde, the extreme of 
Freedom, is more accurately the opposite of Carew 
and Lanyon and the society they represent, the 
extreme of Repression. And although one could 
easily view Muriel and Ivy as contrasting types, with 
Jekyll torn between them, it is more revealing to see 
all three as belonging together in the middle ground, 
caught between Hyde and society, thetwo abnormal, 
unhealthy, and destructive extremes. 

Also built into this subtle, intelligent script is a 
thematic linkage of love (and sex) with hate and 
pain and even death. This first appears when the 
gentle Jekyll reassures a frightened patient, saying, 


“Sometimes a doctor must hurt you a little to make 
you well.” Shortly after, Jekyll jokes with Muriel: 
“Are you chiding me... because you hate me?” he 
asks, and she plays along, replying, “Of course.” 

Having established this linkage in the normal 
world of Jekyll, the writers have Hyde carry it through 
to the destructively inevitable conclusion. “I hurt you 
because | love you,” he explains to Ivy in their first 
scene together. Later, as he torments her, Hyde 
forces Ivy to state that she doesn't hate him and 
concludes, “If you don’thate me, you mustlove me.” 
Finally, this painful love-hate relationship leads to 
murder. “I'll give you a lover now—his name is 
Death,” says Hyde. As he holds her in his strangling 
embrace, he adds, “Isn't Hyde a lover after your own 
heart?” 

All of this material exists in the shooting script, 
and Heath and Hoffenstein deserve the credit for it, 
not Mamoulian, who most likely had little or no 
influence onits writing. The important contribution of 
Mamoulian lies in his recognition of, and empathy 
with, the characters and themes contained in the 
script—and in his ability to develop them visually and 
dramatically. He stages the action for maximum 
impact (making some slight changes in the script to 
do so) and he supplements the script by adding 
objects, technical effects, and bits of action that build 
on the authors’ intentions. The results may at times 
seem self-conscious, but they are always appropriate 
and rewarding. Mamoulian does, and does well, what 
John S. Robertson did not do in 1920: he aids the 
writers and actors by helping them convey the inner 
nature of the characters and events. 

In one important way, however, Mamoulian does 
alter the script to impose his own concept on that of 
the writers, and he thereby increases the work's 
subtlety and perceptiveness. When Hyde first ap- 
pears, the script describes his face as “a grinning, 
sneering mask of malice and evil.” On his way to the 
Music Hall in search of Ivy, Hyde discovers a kitten 
trapped on the superstructure of a bridge. He rescues 
it, then, chuckling, drops it into the river. At an 
intersection, Hyde helps a blind man cross the street, 
then, half-way across, takes his cane and leaves him 
stranded. On the Music Hall stage, the Battersea 
Bruiser challenges all comers to a bout. Hyde, with 
an offer of £10, convincesa thin young man to accept 
the challenge. The bruiser's “first punch splits the 
skin of his temple and blood flows into his eye, partly 
blinding him. From then on the Bruiser shows his 
superiority in the most brutal manner possible. The 
progress of the fight is punctuated with CLOSE-UPS 
of Hyde, whose expressions indicate his gratification 
in the cruelty of the exhibition.” When Hyde first 
notices Ivy in the audience, she is clearly distressed 
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Hyde becomes more monstrous with each new transformation, 
necessitating various stages of makeup by Wally Westmore. 


by the fight; he evidently is attracted at least in part 
by her vulnerability.2 

To Heath and Hoffenstein, Hyde was from the 
start a sadistic and brutal figure. Mamoulian shifted 
the emphasis, preferring to have the viewer empa- 
thize with Hyde during this stage of his life. Besides 
dropping all of the above events, he adds the action 
when Hyde, leaving Jekyll's house, pauses to remove 
his hat and let the rain wash over his face. Hyde's 
enjoyment of physical sensation here provides a 
moment of innocent, spontaneous pleasure in life 
and liberation that puts us on Hyde's side from the 
start. 

At the Music Hall, Hyde denies a waiter his 
expected tip, then trips him as he leaves. When a 
pushy man intrudes on his conversation with Ivy, 
Hyde smashes a bottle and makes him back down. 
He smoothly slides a feather boa from the bare 
shoulders of the reluctant Ivy, and promises that he 
is fantasticallyvirile; after he describes the rich life she 
should have and she wonders how she might get it, 
Hyde bluntly responds, “How do you think you're 
going to get it?” 

Throughout this scene, Hyde, the ugly social 
outcast, continually one-ups the other characters, 
intimidating those who seek to intimidate him and 
winning control of the wary beauty. Here, the viewer 
is granted the vicarious satisfaction of seeing a 
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character act out his own forbidden, but not truly 
harmful, impulses. (Having sat near Mamoulian dur- 
ing a screening of this film in 1973, I can attest to his 
overt enjoyment of the scene in just this way.) 

Discussing this stage of the film with historian 
Arthur Lennig in 1979, Mamoulian described Hyde 
as “wholehearted, joyful, vibrant.” He expanded on 
this in a FANGORIA interview (October, 1979): “The 
first Hyde is this young animal released from the 
stifling manners and conventions of the Victorian 
period.” He is “full of vim and energy. He knows no 
evil, he simply gives vent to all his instincts.” 

In keeping with this view, Hyde looks less like a 
corrupt derelict than a Neanderthal, the pre-civilized 
human animal. Later, as Hyde's cruelty and sadism 
emerge fully, the viewer's empathy should—and 
usually does—shift to his victim, and as Hyde evolves, 
his appearance also changes. From scene to scene, 
Hyde looks progressively more haggard and degen- 
erate. By presenting Hyde in this way, Mamoulian 
compels the viewer to discover his or her own attrac- 
tion to self-indulgence. 


TN nouin begins his strategy of audi- 


ence identification in the film’s first scene, which 
introduces Jekyll at home and follows him to the 
medical school. He films the entire sequence 


subjectively, so that we are Jekyll and do not see his 
face until he looks in a mirror. This appears at first to 
be just a technical trick that shows off the director's 
ingenuity. Only later does its aptness become clear. 

As Jekyll begins his lecture at the school, we see 
him objectively for the first time. The authors’ inclu- 
sion of this lecture conveniently disposes of the 
awkward task of giving exposition about Jekyll's 
experiment. A portion of this speech provides a good 
example of how the script's dialogue was often 
tightened during the shooting. 


SCRIPT: Gentlemen—London is so full of fog, 
that it has penetrated our minds and set 
boundaries for ourvision. Personally, | refuse 
to accept fog as the natural element of the 
human mind. | have been curious enough to 
peer beyond it and catch a glimpse of a 
marvelous world. | shall not dwell today on 
the aspects of that world which have to do 
with the secrets of the body in sickness and 
in health. Today | want to talk to you of a 
greater marvel—the soul of man. 


FILM: Gentlemen—London is so full of fog 
that it has penetrated our minds, set bound- 
aries for our vision. As men of science, we 
should be curious and bold enough to peer 


beyond itinto the many wonders it conceals. 
I shall not dwell today on the secrets of the 
human body, in sickness and in health. To- 
day, | wantto talk to you of a greater marvel— 
the soul of man. 


Jekyll's subsequent description of his theory closely 
paraphrases Stevenson's own account. 

After a post-lecture chat with Lanyon, Jekyll visits 
the poor ward. His first patient is a child, whom he 
convinces to walk without her crutches. Here, 
Mamoulian's usual skill with actors deserts him, for 
the young actress delivers her lines in artificial tones 
and has an irritating whimper. Jekyll next agrees to 
operate on an elderly woman. The scene ends on a 
shot of the woman as a diagonal wipe moves slowly 
across the screen, revealing Muriel as she waits for 
Jekyll to arrive for dinner. For several moments, the 
screen is shared by these two rivals for Jekyll's 
attention. 

Jekyll finally shows up during the dancing after 
dinner and takes Muriel into the garden for a private 
talk. After the guests leave, Jekyll urges Carew 
(Halliwell Hobbes) to set an earlier date for the 
wedding, but the General refuses. “Pity | didn’t 
strangle the old walrus,” grumbles Jekyll to Lanyon 
as they leave, revealing an urge that Hyde eventu- 
ally puts into action. As the two men walk, their 
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conversation clarifies their different outlooks. “It's 
in the byways that the secrets and wonders lie in 
science and in life,” asserts Jekyll, whereupon one 
of those byways appears and he impulsively follows 
it, rushing to rescue lvy from an attacker. 

Jekyll carries Ivy to her room and she, seeing that 
he's handsome and a gentleman, lets him examine 
her without yet knowing that he's a doctor. She starts 
to get undressed, and the script covers this action by 
cutting away to Lanyon talking to some neighbors 
anda constable, thenreturns to lvyinbed. Mamoulian, 
dropping the useless cutaway to Lanyon, maintains 
the scene's continuity by having Ivy toss her garters 
to the floor and while she finishes disrobing we watch 
the Freudian gesture of Jekyll placing his cane in the 
open circle of a garter. 

Sitting up in bed, Ivy kisses Jekyll just as a 
shocked Lanyonenters; laughingit off, Jekyll catches 
Lanyon staring at Ivy's playfully dangling leg. Along, 
slow dissolve from the sway of her leg to the two men 
on the street becomes more than just a transitional 
device: as the image lingers, the viewer feels the 
impact this encounter still has on them both. The 
doctors talk of instincts, of decency, and, ultimately, 
of separating man's two natures. This conversation 
leads us to the laboratory and the culmination of 
Jekyll's experiment. Poole interrupts with a note from 
Muriel, inviting Jekyll to dinner the next night, then 
leaves to report his acceptance. 

In the script, Jekyll locks the door immediately 
after Poole leaves, then mixes the chemicals; as he 
holds the glass, the script interjects a short scene of 
Poole delivering the message to Muriel, then returns 
to Jekyll still holding the glass. He writes a general- 
ized note about leaving his wealth to Muriel, then 
drinks. 

Mamoulian reconceives this scene so that it 
remains uninterrupted and builds more dramatically 
to Jekyll taking the drink. After Poole leaves, several 
shots show Jekyll at work with the chemicals. Once 
ready, he holds the glass, then pauses and crosses 
the room to lock the door. Again he holds the glass, 
but a glance at a nearby skeleton makes him think of 
death, so he writes a personal note to Muriel. Picking 
up the glass once more, he walks over to a mirror so 
that he can see the results, and only then does he 
drink, 

The transformation scene returns us to the 
subjective camera as, through Jekyll’s eyes, we 
watch the room spin. We also see, superimposed, 
the fragmentary memories that pass through his 
mind, dominated by Carew and Lanyon saying 
“indecent,” “disgusting,” and “it isn't done,” and 
ending with Ivy's swinging leg. The camera stops 
spinning and tracks toward the mirror until we can 
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see “ourselves”—Hyde—for the first time. The idea 
of having Hyde appear gradually in the mirror exists 
in the script, but everything else was developed by 
Mamoulian. The result delays the sight of Hyde for 
dramatic effect, while clarifying the impulses that 
churn within Jekyll and surface in Hyde. It also 
counterpoints the film's beginning: when Jekyll is 
introduced we are forced to identify with him and 
now the same is true of Hyde. Just as Jekyll is our 
“normal” selves, Hyde is an extension of our own 
fantasies of ultimate freedom and power. 

Poole crosses the bridge from the main house to 
the laboratory and knocks on the door, becoming 
alarmed at the sound of Hyde's angry, impatient 
voice. After several seconds, Jekyll opens the door 
and explains that his friend Hyde has just left, then 
returns to his laboratory. It is likely that the still- 
missing two or three minutes of footage belong here. 
In the script, after Jekyll changes to Hyde he leaves 
the house. On the street, a child drops a bag of 
vegetables. Hyde, rushing through, tramples her 
produce. The girl “tries to beat him back with her little 
fists.” Yelling “Out of my way, you brat!” Hyde 
knocks the girl down and tramples her. Utterson 
(Arnold Lucy) and a friend, who happen to be pass- 
ing, stop Hyde, who offers to pay the girl's father. He 
enters the lab, emerges with a check for £50 signed 
by Jekyll, then re-enters. Utterson says that Jekyll is 
his client and lives around the corner. Inthe lab, Hyde 
mixes the potion. Poole knocks on the door and 
Jekyll answers. Then Utterson and his friend arrive 
and ask about Hyde. Jekyll says that he knows 
nothing of the incident and “will have nothing more 
to do with” Hyde. When the others leave, Jekyll 
returns to his laboratory and “shudders—revolted— 
disgusted.” 

That the footage involving the child was shot is 
indicated by a still of Hyde with his foot on the girl. 
That the studio intended to include itis suggested by 
the presence of Arnold Lucy, who played Utterson, in 
the cast list published with contemporary reviews; 
this is the only scene in which Utterson functions as 
more than a peripheral figure. The shots that remain 
and bridge the gaps left by the elimination, especially 
the last two shots, do not cut together smoothly, so 
one can see exactly where the surgery occurred. 

Mamoulian must have felt ambivalent about hav- 
ing this material removed. Its presence explains 
Jekyll's flustered, out-of-breath manner when he 
opens the door to Poole, which now appears exces- 
sive, and it also makes definite the fact that Jekyil, 


A rare look at the legendary scene of Hyde 
trampling a small child, excised from 
the first transformation sequence. 


Poole (Edgar Norton) consoles his overworked master. Norton also butled for Richard Mansfield's Jekyll 
on the stage, and for Basil Rathbone in Universal's SON OF FRANKENSTEIN. 


frightened by the incident, is determined to leave 
Hyde alone. On the other hand, it's awkward to have 
a scene that emphasizes an otherwise unused char- 
acter like Utterson. Also, having Hyde go outside, 
however briefly, undercuts the impact of what is now 
his first excursion; more than that, it undercuts 
Mamoulian's concept of Hyde'sinitial stage by estab- 
lishing him immediately as ruthless. It belongs with 
the kitten, blind man, and Battersea Bruiser vi- 
gnettes, which Mamoulian did not choose to include. 

Scared off from his experiment, Jekyll suggests 
that Muriel and he elope and honeymoon in Paris. 
Not only does Muriel resist this idea, but she reveals 
that she and her father will be visiting Bath. Jekyll 
reluctantly agrees to wait. Two weeks later, he is 
bored and restless. He paces the laboratory, looks 
out at the rain, and tries to read but cannot concen- 
trate. A letter from Muriel reveals that she will be away 
another month. When Poole suggests that he amuse 
himself, Jekyll explains that aman of his station must 
be careful about proprieties, but the idea takes root. 

Jekyll's frustration builds and Mamoulian pre- 
sents this by intercutting close-ups of his face, his 
drumming fingers, his tapping foot, and a pot on the 
fire which—at the moment of decision—boils over 
explosively. Though perhaps a bit blunt, this final 
image effectively conveys Jekyll's seething impulses 
which, allowed no acceptable outlet, build until they 
burst loose. The pot, not in the shooting script, 
probably derives from Stevenson: when Poole men- 
tions the drug, “the Kettle witha startling noise boiled 
over,” and Hyde is described as “boiling with cause- 
less hatreds.” 
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Jekyll mixes and takes the drug and this time we 
see the transformation occur. In a close-up, his face 
grows dark and gaunt. As photographer Karl Struss 
explained it, “[We] put red make-up on the actor's 
face. Then, when you put a red filter on the camera, 
it doesn't showthe red make-up atall... You move the 
filter up or down very slowly, and as it moves, you see 
the make-up emerge.” (HOLLYWOOD CAMERAMEN, 
Indiana University Press, 1970, page 123) The cam- 
era then pans rapidly to Jekyll's right hand, which has 
changed, then pans back to his face, to which false 
teeth and a broader nose have been added, then 
down to his left hand, which shows further change, 
then once more to the face, which now has a wig that 
makes Hyde's hair more ape-like. This part of the 
sequence uses a dissolve on the righthand and jump 
cuts during the pans to permit the addition of make- 
up while giving the impression of an uninterrupted 
shot. 

Hyde heads out in the rain, searching for lvy and 
satisfaction. After a stop at her rooming house, he 
arrives at the Music Hall, where she sings “Cham- 
pagne lvy.” The song's lyric establishes her as a 
good-time girl and when she is invited to Hyde's box, 
she optimistically responds, “I'll take a chance.” (In 
the script, lvy was just a member of the audience.) 
The ensuing encounter with Hyde provides exactly 
the kind of dramatic interaction that Clara Beranger 
avoided in 1920. 

A brief scene between Lanyon and Poole estab- 
lishes that time has passed, that Jekyll is always out, 
and that he hasn't answered Muriel’s letters. The next 
scene, which develops Hyde's sadistic power over 


This promotional shot of Hyde finds him manhandling the closest thing 
to a nightingale the Paramount publicity department could find! 


Ivy, is full of good touches added by the director. 
When Hyde enters, he stands still for long, menacing 
moments as he stares at Ivy and the landlady. He 
grabs a pastry and stuffs it into his mouth. When he 
bumps into a bear rug, he givesit avicious, retaliatory 
kick. A newspaper item about the Carews’ return 
from Bath prompts him to leave, but first he intimi- 
dates Ivy some more; while doing so, he runs his 
thumb along the teeth of a comb, making a harsh, 
grating sound that aggravates the mood. 

Back in the laboratory, a guilty but determined 
Jekyll throws away the key to the back door. He also 
sends Poole to deliver some money to Ivy. After Poole 
has done this, her landlady suggests that Ivy thank 
Dr. Jekyll personally and ask his aid. As this shot 
ends, a diagonal wipe crosses the screen, revealing 
Muriel in the next scene; while the two women in 
Jekyll's life share the screen, Muriel says (to the 
unseen Jekyll), “You've made me suffer so.” Be- 
cause of the juxtaposition within the image, she 
seems to be speaking for Ivy as well as herself. 

Jekyll apologizes to Muriel, stating that he was “ill 
in soul... I've walked a strange and terrible road. Help 


me find my way back.” She replies, “Take me—take 
me soon.” When the General enters, Jekyll explains, 
“| was not quite myself, sir.” (If this line elicits a 
chuckle from the viewer, it was intentional; according 
to the script, he says it “with half a twinkle in his 
manner.”) The General finally agrees to let them 
marry in a month, so Jekyll arrives home filled with 
relief and good cheer. lvy soon enters to return 
Jekyil’s money. Recognizing him as the man who 
once rescued her, she shows him Hyde's whip marks 
and pleads for help. Jekyll assures her, “You will 
never be troubled by Hyde again.” 

This marks the plot's turning point. All of the 
problems have been resolved: Jekyll will marry Muriel 
and no longer need Hyde as an outlet, while Ivy will 
carry on with her life. But it's too late! Although Jekyll 
chooses not to change to Hyde again, Hyde now has 
a life and will of his own. 

On his way to the Carews’ for the wedding's 
formal announcement, Jekyll stops in a park and 
listens with pleasure to a nightingale. Seeing a cat 
stalk and kill the bird, Jekyll changes to Hyde. The 
drug is no longer needed; this exposure to cruel, 
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Hyde is a lover after the heart of Ivy Pierson (Miriam Hopkins). 


animal instinct motivates the change. (This motiva- 
tion for the transformation may have been suggested 
to the scriptwriters by Stevenson's single reference, 
in his park scene, to “chirrupings.”) 

Inthescript, Jekyllis not aware of his change until 
it is over and he sees his hands, then he goes to a 
nearby pond to look at his reflection. Mamoulian 
altered this approach, and it does make better dra- 
matic sense to have Jekyll feel Hyde emerge and be 
helpless to stop the process. The transformation, 
with close-ups and quick pans, is shown in a similar 
way to the previous one. 

As Hyde strides off to punish Ivy for betraying 
him, a diagonal wipe juxtaposes him with Muriel and 
the guests, angry and worried that Jekyll has not 
shown up. Muriel confides her fears to Utterson, who 
here has his only lines in the film (as it now stands). 
Another wipe again juxtaposes Muriel with Ivy, as she 
drinks a toast to Jekyll and to her presumed freedom 
from Hyde. 
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Hyde enters and taunts Ivy with his knowledge of 
her visit to Jekyll. Finally, he admits, “| am Jekyll.” 
Bewildered and afraid, she flees, but Hyde in a 
bounding run cuts her off. He traps her in—appropri- 
ately enough—the bedroom, where he strangles her. 
The script had avoided the moment of Ivy's death by 
inserting a cutaway of the neighbors reacting to the 
noise, but Mamoulian does not interrupt the scene. 
As Hyde leans down, out of view, and says, “Isn't 
Hyde a lover after your own heart,” the camera 
focuses on a statue of a winged angel embracing a 
woman. This object evokes Ivy's earlier statement 
that Hyde “ain't a man, he's a Devil” whereas Jekyll 
is “an Angel,” and links that with the thematic 
combination of love and hate, sex and death. 

Hyde flees to the laboratory, but Jekyll had 
discarded the key and Poole will not admit him by the 
front door. At the Carews’, the party is over; the 
General is angry, but Muriel continues to defend 
Jekyll. In a pub, Hyde writes a note and has it 


delivered to Lanyon, who follows “Jekyil's” urgent 
instructions and fetches the necessary chemicals 
from Jekyll’s lab. When Hyde arrives, Lanyon refuses 
to let him leave, so Hyde mixes the potion there. His 
speech just before drinking (“...you, who have de- 
tided your superiors...”) closely paraphrases 
Stevenson's original dialogue. As Lanyon watches, 
Hyde changes to Jekyll; just the face is shown, in a 
series of matched dissolves. 

Jekyll's explanations are skipped and we join the 
men later, with Lanyon seated behind his desk like a 
judge and Jekyll on the other side, very low, small, 
and penitent. “It has conquered you,” declares 
Lanyon. “No, I'll fight it,” replies Jekyll, who swears 
never to mix the drug again and to set Muriel free. 

Alone, Jekyll reads of Ivy's death, then prays for 
forgiveness. His face dissolves to Muriel’s hands 
playing the piano and the turbulent music evokes 
Jekyil's distress. When he arrives at the Carews’, 
Muriel defends him to her father: “You've tried to 
bend him to your will and | haven't fought for him 
enough. | don't know what's happened to him, but I 
know he's been suffering and it's our fault.” After the 
General storms off, Jekyll explains that he’s come to 
free her. Muriel asks what's wrong, but he won't say, 
as he grows more and more emotional abouthis fate. 
“l am damned... I'm in Hell... I'm one of the living 
dead.” He ends up lying on the floor, cradled in her 
arms. Through all of this, Muriel remains supportive, 
seeking only to understand and ease Jekyll's pain. 
Summoning all his strength, he rises and, with a last 
declaration of “I give youup—becausel love you so... 
This is my penance,” he leaves. 

If John Barrymore's distraught prayer was his 
most extreme moment in the 1920 film, this scene is 
Fredric March’s. Yet, for all its sobs and twisted facial 
expressions, the performance cannot be called over- 
acted. The scene appears to have been played 
precisely the way March and Mamoulian intended— 
nothing is held back, all restraints have crumbled, 
and we are confronted with the full extent of Jekyil's 
anguish, the hopeless depth of his despair. Under- 
statement would surely not have been appropriate 
for showing the devastation of a once-charming and 
gentle man. If a modern audience laughs, it is 
because we are not used to seeing such emotional 
nakedness, or because viewers, unempathizing with 
Jekyll's torment, see only the odd contrast between 
a reasonable, sturdy woman and a vague, emotional 
man. After Jekyll leaves, Muriel collapses at the 
piano, and her arms on the keys punctuate the scene 
with just the right dissonant chord. 

Outside, when Jekyll pauses for a lastlook through 
the window, Muriel's grief and vulnerability attract the 
sexual sadist that is Hyde. Mamoulian shows this 


change only from the back, in silhouette, as Jekyll's 
body seems to inflate into Hyde's form. Entering, 
Hyde attacks Muriel. When Carew rushes to her aid, 
Hyde leaps on his back and beats him with a cane. 
Hyde flees back to Jekyil’s house, the police close 
behind. Meanwhile, Lanyon recognizes the cane as 
Jekyil's. When the police break into the lab, Jekyll 
claims that Hyde escaped through the back door. 
They believe him until Lanyon arrives and, in a 
subjective shot, accuses both Jekyll and the viewer. 

Asif to prove Lanyon's claim, Jekyil's face imme- 
diately changes (in another series of overlapping 
dissolves) to what has become his true nature. 
Monkey-like, Hyde climbs the laboratory walls; a 
police official shoots him then steps aside, revealing 
the skeleton that long before had prompted Jekyll to 
think about mortality. In death, a profile close-up of 
Hyde's face dissolves back to that of Jekyll. 
Mamoulian’s camera pulls away, until the foreground 
is filled with flames and a bubbling cauldron, a fitting 
final image of the Hell in which Jekyll found himself. 

Clara Beranger's 1920 scenario hadincluded two 
totally separate climaxes: the killing of Carew and the 
attack on Millicent. Heath and Hoffenstein adroitly 
combine these two events, so that their new ending 
builds toa single dramatic peak. They didinclude one 
brief, arbitrary distraction, as Hyde, desperate to 
regain the body of Jekyll, finds he almost does not- 
have enough chemicals. Although derived from 
Stevenson's ending, this was wisely omitted by the 
director. 


C ontemporary critical reaction to Fredric 
March's acting in DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
evoked similar responses to that of Mansfield and 
Barrymore. Before Mansfield’s first performance, a 
rumor claimed that he would use rubber bags under 
his clothes and inflate or deflate them when shifting 
between Jekyll and Hyde. But, asserted the anony- 
mous NEW YORK TIMES critic (May 10, 1887), “ no 
dramatic artist of Mr. Mansfield's standing could 
afford to resort to such medical trickery.” Instead, 
Mansfield “depends entirely upon the legitimate re- 
sources of his art.” Even so, and in contrast to 
audiences, the TIMES (August 16, 1891) claimed that 
“it is as Jekyll and not as Hyde that Mr. Mansfield's 
best work is done.” In the same vein, the TIMES’ film 
critic (March 29, 1920) described Barrymore's per- 
formance as “pure motion picture pantomime” and 
praised its “independence of cinematic trickery.” 
Inevitably, reviewers tended to criticize the 1931 
version because it accomplished the changes “by the 
mechanical means of make-up and camera tricks 
rather than the natural one of characterization. One 
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feels that it was the studio technician rather than Mr. 
March's acting art which was responsible for this 
interpretation of the Hyde character traits.” (NEW 
YORK POST, January 4, 1932) This critic preferred 
March as Jekyll because he could then “exercise his 
considerable talent as an actor.” 

To a 1932 critic, March seemed lost behind the 
make-up, but in our era of remote-controlled facial 
appliances, it is clear that the 1931 Hyde make-up 
leaves much of the actor's actual face exposed, 
permitting a great deal of expressiveness. March 
does indeed give aleering, vicious, witty performance 
as Hyde, a tour de force that stands out even more 
when contrasted to his buoyant charm and hysterical 
distress as Jekyll. Today, the whole-body acting of 
Barrymore appears designed for the stage, so that 
the change could be visible from all seats; except in 
one case, Mamoulian limits himself to close-ups of 
March's face and hands, perhaps because of the 
need for trick effects, but also because it is a more 
subtle, more inherently cinematic, method. 

Some of Mamoulian's visuals—such as the angel 
statue, the skeleton, and the flaming cauldron— 
might be criticized as too “intellectual,” requiring the 
viewer tothink atmoments of peak emotion, but their 
intelligence and aptness cannot be denied. 
Mamoulian's other additions—the face in the rain, 
the garter, the comb—blend in perfectly as expres- 
sions of a scene's mood. The settings are elaborate 
and detailed, but the director does not dwell on them; 
instead, he keeps the viewer in contact with the 
characters through close-ups and tight medium 
shots. The photography makes atmospheric use of 
blacks and whites and the subtle range between, but 
never at the expense of involvement with the story. 
Even when modifying the screenplay, Mamoulian 
treats it with respect and stages it with sensitivity. The 
resulting film is perceptive and adult, a fitting tribute 
to Stevenson's original insights, as MGM/UA's tape 
and laserdisc make clear for the first time in decades. 


Mown, “restored uncensored” ver- 


sion runs 95m 39s (not the 97m listed on the box). 
VARIETY's January 5, 1932 review of the film gives 
its running time as 98m; a capsule summary in the 
same issue states: “Runs 98 minutes in Broadway 
form, but easily adaptable to cutting.” Ifit was 98m 
on Broadway, it no doubt was 98m in Chicago, 
Detroit and Los Angeles, where the film had opened 
the week before, and it probably was 98m in the 
seven other cities where it played at the same time. 
However, THE FILM DAILY's review (January 3, 
1932) lists the film's length as 90m. I have not been 
able to reconcile this contradiction. 
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Did VARIETY review a preview version and not 
realize the film was 8m shorter when released? If so, 
later issues of the newspaper contained no correc- 
tion or explanation. Did THE FILM DAILY simply 
make a mistake? If so, it was carried over into the 
subsequent Year Book (and the 1992 VARIETY 
MOVIE GUIDE, edited by Derek Elley, adopts the 
90m length without comment). Did the film open at 
98m and then Paramount, responding to VARIETY's 
suggestion, cut it for later runs? If so, why did THE 
FILM DAILY’s review carry the shorter time two days 
before the VARIETY review appeared? If there ever 
was a 90m version, it is not clear what footage was 
eliminated. 

The 98m version was eventually replaced in 
circulation by a shortened edition (81m 15s). In 
1935, “Paramount, faced with a picture shortage as 
a result of the reorganization some months ago,” 
tentatively re-issued several titles, including DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. “The success of JEKYLL, 
wherever it has been tried out, indicates it is worthy 
of anational re-release.” (NEWYORK TIMES, Septem- 
ber 8, 1935) The film may have been shortenedat this 
time; a 1935 pressbook lists its running time as 81m. 
At any rate, the MGM/UA tape and disc remain more 
than 2m shorter than the original 98m print referred 
to by VARIETY. 

The transfer looks very good, with deep blacks 
and bright whites. Detail is sharp enough that one 
can see the spray that Hyde emits when he refers to 
Ivy's room as a “pigsty.” Twelve segments missing 
from the version previously available have been 
restored. They range in length from 1s to 6m 29s, 
and total 14m 12s (not the 17m claimed on the box). 
The following descriptions are accompanied by their 
exact running time and position on MGM/UA's laser- 
disc (chapter/minutes): 


+ Theopening, subjective-camera sequence starts 
with Jekyll playing the organ. He then interacts 
with Poole, looks at himself in a mirror, greets his 
driver, and enters the carriage. A dissolve brings 
the carriage to St. Simons and here the cut print 
starts. [2m 30s; 2/1:42-4:12] 


e Atthe poor ward, Jekyll convinces a young girl to 
walk without her crutches. The cut print includes 
only the second scene in the poor ward, in which 
Jekyil talks to an elderly woman patient. 

[59s; 3/7:59-4/8:58] 

[The reissue version faded outduring Jekyll's 
post-lecture talk with Lanyon. The MGM/UA 
version also restores the original dissolve to the 
poor ward, in which Jekyll leaves Lanyon’s 
company by saying, “See you anon.” —Ed.] 


Hyde rebels against his imminent arrest in the film's climax. 


In the Carews’ garden, the extreme close-up of 
Muriel’s eyes lasts longer. It is followed by a 
comparable close-up of Jekyll's eyes, and the 
subsequent two-shot begins sooner. During this 
restored footage, the following dialogue is heard: 


MURIEL: You and |. 

JEKYLL: Apart from the world. 

MURIEL: | love you, darling. | love you. 
JEKYLL: Thenwhoshall ever separate us? 
MURIEL: My sweet friend. 


The short print cuts directly from Muriel's ex- 
treme close-up, as she says, “Always,” to the part 
of the two-shot in which Jekyll says, “My love,” 
and they kiss. /14s; 5/14:38-52] 


As lvy starts to get undressed, the cut print 
shows her removing one garter and tossing it. 
Ina close-up of Jekyll's feet, the garter lands on 


the floor, then the other one also lands. The 
MGM/UA print shows the first garter land, then 
cuts back to lvy as she removes a stocking, 
then removes her other garter and tosses it. We 
then cut back to the floor as the second garter 
lands. /19s; 6/21:19-38] 


In the cut print, during the close shot of the floor, 
Jekyll places the tip of his walking stick in the 
center of the second garter. The more complete 
version continues the shot as Jekyll flicks the 
garter aside. /1s; 6/21:40-41] 

[This is followed by a rough splice, deleting 
footage in which Ivy undresses beneath her bed 
sheets and retrieves the garter from the floor. (It 
is back on her leg as she swings it.) —Ed.] 


Before drinking his potion for the first time, Jekyll 
writes a note to Muriel. In the cut print, the close- 
up of Jekyll's hand and the note is followed by a 
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The two faces of Dr. Jekyll. 


medium shot of him picking up the glass. The 
longer version adds, between these shots, a side 
view of Jekyll putting his pen down and straight- 
ening things on his desk. /2s; 7/26:47-49] 


After the first transformation into Hyde, the 
subjective camera approaches a mirror and 
discovers Hyde's appearance. The short ver- 
sion cuts from this to a medium shot of Hyde 
and his reflection as he says, “Free! Free at 
last!” Between these two shots, the longer 
version restores the following: A medium shot 
of Hyde and his reflection, which pulls back into 
a long shot as Hyde, afraid, retreats behind a 
wall, peers around the corner, emerges, 
stretches, then returns to the mirror for another 
look. [27s; 7/28:51-8/29: 18] 


In the cut print, Hyde grabs a coat, then opens 
a dresser drawer. This cuts to a more distant 
shot, with a retort in the foreground, as he 
continues to rummage in the drawer. He then 
leaves to search for Ivy. The second drawer shot 
actually belongs much later. 


In the restored version, Hyde puts on a top 
hat by the mirror. Poole arrives and knocks on 
the laboratory door. Hyde takes off his hat and 
sets his stick aside. Poole continues knocking, 
until Jekyil answers the door and explains that 
the voice Poole heard was that of his friend, 
Hyde, who has just left. In the next scene, Jekyll 
suggests to Muriel that they marry without her 
father's permission and go to Paris on their 
honeymoon. She is reluctant, so he agrees to 
wait while the Carews visit Bath. Some weeks 
pass and Jekyll receives a letter from Bath: 
Muriel will be gone for another month. Poole 
suggests that Jekyll “amuse” himself. Jekyll 
declines but his frustration builds, so he mixes 
the drug and changes to Hyde. He again goes 
to the dresser drawer, and this is where the cut 
print picks up the action. 

[6m 29s; 8/30:03-11/36:32] 


As Hyde leaves the laboratory, he takes off his 
hat and lets the rain wash over his face. In the 
restored print, the close-up of Hyde enjoying 
the rain is nearly triple its length in the cut print. 
[9s; 11/36:53-37:02] 


In the park, just before he involuntarily changes 
to Hyde, Jekyll sits on a bench and watches a 
bird perched on a tree branch. In the cut print, 
he then notices his hands starting to change. 
The restored version shows the cause of the 
change. Jekyll recites two lines from John 
Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale: Thou wast not 
born for death, immortal Bird! / No hungry 
generations tread thee down.” He then sees a 
cat approach along the limb. He rises and cries 
out, “Oh, no!” The cat leaps, and Jekyll sits 
again, bitterly repeating, “Thou wast not born 
for death.” Only then does he look down and 
see his hands start to turn into Hyde's. [37s; 17/ 
13:04-13:41] 

Near the end, as Jekyll renounces Muriel, the 
short print eliminates his most extreme moments 
of distress. After he, in close-up, declares, “I no 
longer have any claim onyou,” and Murielreplies, 
there is a two-shot in which he says, “I give you 
up—because | love you... This is my penance,” 
then leaves. The restored version prolongs this 
agonized scene: Muriel attempts to comfort him 
as the tormented Jekyll declares, “Iam damned... 
I'm in Hell.” He collapses onto the floor and she 
cradles him in her arms. Finally, he pulls himself 
together enough to rise, she kisses him, he 
pushes her away, and at this point the cutversion 
continues the scene. /2m 7s; 21/32:23-34:30] 


e After Jekyll leaves Muriel, the cut version goes 
directly from a long shot of her standing by the 
piano to an exterior view of Jekyll leaving the 
house. The restored version continues the long 
shot of Muriel as she collapses onto the piano 
bench and leans on the keys. This is followed by 
two different medium-close shots of her. Only 
then do we see Jekyll emerge from the house. 
[18s; 21/34:51-35:09] 


Ten splices in the restored source print cause the 
action to jump and interfere with seven lines of 
dialogue. Each of the ten splices creates a jumpin the 
action, due to the resultant loss of some frames (and 
seconds). In the following cases, the splices also 
damage lines of dialogue. 


© Three lines are affected as Jekyll talks to the girl 
with the crutches. The missing portions have 
been placed in brackets. 


JEKYLL: [If you don't be] lieve me, | can’t 
do anything for you. 

JEKYLL: [I] told you yesterday... 

GIRL: [It’s] all right, sir. 


e In the garden scene, Jekyll tells Muriel, “If you 
hadn't looked so divinely pretty | might have 
postponed—shall | go on?” A splice here elimi- 
nates “shall | go.” 


e Ivy, having been brought to her room by Jekyll, 
states, “Now, you're the kind a woman would do 
something for!” Two consecutive splices wipe 
out Jekyll’s response: “You'll be alright. Good 
night.” 


e When Hyde angrily confronts Ivy, just before 
killing her, he says, “You've got his money hidden 
here now.” A splice turns “his money” into an 
unintelligible noise. Then, in the most unfortu- 
nate case, Hyde's admission that “I am Jekyll” 
becomes “Il ammmm—” and one of the film's 
most dramatic moments is sabotaged. 


One of the most curious aspects of the restored 
version is that it leaves out two pieces of film which 
are, in fact, included in the cut print: 


e After Jekyll’s stick flicks away the second garter, 
the restored version cuts to along shot, facing the 
foot of the bed, of Ivy already under the covers. 
The shorter print includes, between these two 


shots, aside view as lvy snuggles into bed, pulling 
the covers over her. [8s] 


¢ Before Jekyll drinks the potion for the first time, 
the shorter version shows him pick up the glass. 
The restored version has lost the beginning of this 
shot, so it cuts to Jekyll already holding the glass 
in front of him. This creates an awkward jump in 
continuity. /8s] 


Many reference works assume that DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE was “censored” for re-issue, but the 
most revealing shot, of Miriam Hopkins’ nude back 
and side, remained in the short version. The longer 
sections that were eliminated deal with plot and 
character development, so the cutting was probably 
done to make the film fit neatly on a double-bill. It is 
hard to imagine, though, why someone would take 
the trouble to snip a few seconds off a single shot, 
such as the close-up of Hyde in the rain. 

In summary, this print used for this transfer 
includes much material that has long been unavail- 
able. As such, it does the film and its viewers a great 
service. However, MGM/UA's description of the film 
as “restored” is notentirely accurate. The company’s 
claim that “this is the definitive DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE” is only partly true: it may be the definitive 
version of the story, but it is not the best-available 
print of that version. 


NOTES 


1 The screenplay and publicity (as revealed in the 
castlist printed with contemporary reviews) called 
this character “Ivy Parsons.” Before shooting, her 
name was changed to “Pierson,” and she is listed 
that way at the end of the film. However, the 
individual who prepared the film's printed inserts 
gotit wrong, so the newspaper report of her death 
shown in the film spells her name “Pearson.” (A 
similar error occurs in the news item about the 
Carews: it says that they “have retuned,” al- 
though ina later scene Jekyll remarks that Muriel 
“is returning to London today. ”) 


2 An article about screen extras (NEW YORK TIMES, 
March 20, 1932) states that “the former heavy- 
weight boxing champion of England, Frank 
Goddard, worked in DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE.” 
He was probably hired to play the Battersea 
Bruiser, but that does not necessarily mean that 
the boxing match was ever shot. 
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MA amou i Ian 
By David Del Valle 


] his interview was conducted in 1983, 
when Rouben Mamoulian and I met as a result of 
our appearances on the PBS-TV special THE HOR- 
ROR OF IT ALL (MPI Video #6457, $29.95). The 
producer/director of the show, Gene Feldman, put 
me incontact with Mr. Mamoulian and we spoke at 
his home in Beverly Hills. Our conversation has 
been edited to focus on his only excursion into the 
horror genre, DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE (1931). 
Mr. Mamoulian died five years later at the age of 90. 


Mr. Mamoulian, could you tell us how your 
version of DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE came 
together back in 1931? 

Part of the question you ask is relevant to the year 
you just mentioned, 1931. Universal had galvanized 
show business with their adaptations of DRACULA 
and FRANKENSTEIN. Mr. Adolph Zukor, being a very 
astute businessman, decided to make his own horror 
thriller for Paramount. DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE had 
not been filmed since the John Barrymore version, 
and there was much about the Stevenson novel that 
could really be enhanced by talking pictures. You 
have to realize FRANKENSTEIN changed forever the 
notion thatno matter how unfilmable a novel may be, 
if the subject matter is profound or powerful enough, 
it's going to get to the screen. 


Why was this your only horror film? 

You may consider this a horror film, and perhaps 
Stevenson's novel was a horror story. | don’t know if 
you've read the novel, but Dr. Jekyll was a rather fat 
fellow of 55 who was trying to see how far he could 
go within the restrictions of morality. He would like to 
indulge in every kind of debauchery, but he could not 
do this as Dr. Jekyll. And for Mr. Hyde, I did not want 
to make him a monster or a caricature of the John 
Barrymore performance. Referring to the perfor- 
mance which won Fredric March an Academy Award, 
the studio originally wanted a character actor named 
Irving Pichel. I'm sure this actor is unknown to a 
young man like you... 


On the contrary, I’m quite aware that Mr. 
Pichel played a leading role in DRACULA’S 
DAUGHTER (1936) and directed DESTINA- 
TION MOON (1950). 

Well, you are a film buff, so | suppose these facts 
are importantto you. In any case, Irving Pichel might 
have been suited to the doctor as he was written in the 
novel, but! knewhe was completely inappropriate for 


A personally inscribed shot of Rouben Mamoulian 
directing “Freddie” March on the laboratory set. 


the film. The studio definitely wanted him to play the 
part; they kept telling me what a wonderful Mr. Hyde 
he would make. But my concept all along for the 
character of Hyde was that of a Neanderthalman, not 
a monster, because it is the animal side of human 
nature thatattracted meto the piece. At the time l| was 
offered DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, | had seen 
Freddie March in some comedy, and! knewhe would 
be perfect. Now | had never met this actor before in 
my life, but | took a risk and told Paramount that | 
would not make the film without Fredric March. And 
he gave an inspired and dazzling performance! 


Was his performance affected by Barrymore’s 
in any way? 

Like most actors of his generation, Freddie wor- 
shipped John Barrymore, and if you look at his 
performances after DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, you 
could say that he was going through a “Barrymore 
period.” | always felt that he became an even better 
actor when he got older. Barrymore was a genius, 
and Fredric March, though a fine actor, was no 
genius and had the good sense to realize it. 


Many film scholars feel that March was more 
effective as Hyde than as Jekyll. 

I know a lot of people feel that way, but I can tell 
you it is much easier to play Mr. Hyde, because it is 
simpler to unleash that kind of power than to act the 
role of Dr. Jekyll, who is slowly released from his 
moral restrictions the more he succumbs to Mr. 
Hyde, as the film goes on. 


Let’s discuss the sound techniques you used in 
both transformation sequences. The two in- 
stances I remember best are the heartbeat 
used during the first transformation scene, 
and another sequence in which Jekyll listens 
to anightingale in apark, and turns into Hyde 
when a cat pounces on the bird. 

It's no longer the mystery it was a few years ago. 
Regarding the nightingale sequence, it was impos- 
sible to find a real nightingale, so | thought we might 
have to import one from England or something. As 
the search continued, this enormous Englishwoman 
came into my office and explained to me that she 
could imitate the sound of any bird. So | asked her to 
do a nightingale for me, to which she asked, “Do you 
wanta Welsh nightingale or a Northern nightingale?” 
I said, “Whichever one you wish.” And she was 
perfect; it is her voice that you hear in the film. 

The heartbeat used in the transformation se- 
quence was my own heartbeat. | ran up and down a 
flight of stairs and had a sound man record my own 
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Hyde terrorizes “Champagne” Ivy, an unforgettable role 
that wasn't Miriam Hopkins’ first choice. 


heartbeat. We had tried drums of all kinds and 
nothing worked. The playwright Edward Albee wrote 
me a fan letter informing me that the heartbeat 
sequence in my film stayed in his imagination as a kid 
and he used the same effect in his play, TINY ALICE. 


Fredric March notwithstanding, Miriam 
Hopkins is the scene-stealer of the film. Was 
there any truth to her notoriety? 

All of the stories | hear about Miriam Hopkins, 
her temper tantrums, and her demonic ego were 
not in play at the time we were filming DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE. For me, as a director, Miriam was 
a very gifted and talented actress who could play 
comedy (as she did for Lubitsch) or a tragic figure 
such as Ivy. Originally, Miriam wanted to play 
Muriel, the Rose Hobart role, and | told her that it 
would be very dull for her, and that | knew she could 
play this Ivy character like no one else. Her scenes 
were considered very erotic for 1931. In fact, we 
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filmed her bed sequence when she first encounters 
Dr. Jekyll with her removing her clothes under the 
sheets. Not much of this remained, | am told. 
Miriam wanted to work with me and | think she 
sensed how disappointed | would have been, had 
she played the other role. Directing her perfor- 
mance is one of my fondest memories of the 
picture. And if anything, she was Bette Davis’ 
equal! 


Considering that you don’t see yourself as a 
specialist in the horror genre, do you feel out 
of place in this documentary? 

| am very proud of my work on DR. JEKYLL AND 
MR. HYDE and lagreed to appear inthe documentary 
because it was being addressed in a respectful way. 
Even though | never made another picture in that 
genre, | certainly donot mind being spoken of in such 
glowing terms! Who wouldn't? My opinion of the 
finished product is quite enthusiastic. & 
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Review by Tim Lucas 


HERE HAVE BEEN BOOKS 

about the British Gothic cinema in gen- 

eral and Hammer Films in particular, but 
this long-overdue tome is the first solely devoted to 
the films of Peter Cushing, the British actor who won 
world-wide fame as Baron Frankenstein in Hammer's 
THE CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1957). It is a 
difficult book to review because, while it is engaging, 
well-written, dependably researched, and extremely 
well-deserved, it doesn't quite capture the essence of 
Cushing's contribution to the genre in a definitive or 
satisfying way. 

Born in Kenley, Surrey in 1913, Cushing actually 
took his first stab at film acting in Hollywood almost 
twenty years before his “overnight success,” dou- 
bling for Louis Hayward in James Whale’s THE MAN 
IN THE IRON MASK (19339), for which service he was 
rewarded with a small speaking role. Cushing's Hol- 
lywood career peaked early with Laurel & Hardy's A 
CHUMP AT OXFORD and George Stevens’ VIGIL IN 
THE NIGHT (both '39) and he returned to England in 
1941, homesick for his war-torn country and de- 
pressed by a dwindling career. After six years of 
relative inactivity, Laurence Olivier cast him as Osric 
in HAMLET (1947), which led to small roles in John 
Huston’s MOULIN ROUGE (1952), Robert Rossen's 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT (1955), and other promi- 
nent productions. In the meantime, Cushing found 
grassroots celebrity on British television, where he 
contributed legendary, award-winning performances 
to such BBC productions as 1984 and THE CREA- 
TURE (both scripted by Nigel Kneale). 

His impassioned performance in THE CURSE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN was followed by his equally 
original, adroit portrayal of Dr. Van Helsing in 
HORROR OF DRACULA (1958), in which Cushing 
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Peter Cushing in character as Rev. Blyss in 
Hammer's underrated NIGHT CREATURES (1962). 


established himself as perhaps the first actor capable 
of playing good and evil roles with equal authority. 
More than versatile, his dramatic skill elevated such 
formerly secondary characters as the Baron and Van 
Helsing to an equal standing with the monsters they 
created or fought—no mean feat, considering that he 
was playing opposite Christopher Lee, whose por- 
trayal of Count Dracula will likely remain the most 
original and audacious horror performance of the 
last half-century. Like all great screen duos, Cushing 
and Lee are complementary opposites; whereas 
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Lee's best performances are usually bold, coura- 
geous and instinctive, Cushing takes a quieter, more 
reflective approach to his craft. His characters are not 
known at once, but are slowly unravelled, layer after 
layer, to a motivational core that defines them as 
virtuous or villainous. 

Authors Deborah Del Vecchio and Tom Johnson 
(both founding members of The American Peter 
Cushing Club, his first fan organization) have ap- 
proached this book with a great sense of dedication, 
and in its details and devotion PETER CUSHING is 
most impressive. The month and year of release is 
listed for most of the films, and the chronology of 
release (not always the same as the chronology of 
production) is perfect. Precious information is sup- 
plied for several “lost” Cushing films (including three 
from 1976-77) that you'llnever learn about anywhere 
else. Cushing is quoted from his two autobiographies 
(never published in the US), and also from personal 
correspondence with the authors; the recurring pres- 
ence of his voice keeps us in touch with our own 
regard for Cushing's work and flavors the book with 
its subject's courtly charm. 

The authors are at their best when describing 
their subject's meticulousness—a trait which 
Cushing indulges professionally with an attention 
to props, and privately with a hobby of constructing 
miniature sets (an impressive example of which is 
pictured herein). Unfortunately, where Cushing's 


performances are concerned, they can’t seem to 
scare up a critical observation between themselves. 
“The simple fact of the matter is that Peter Cushing 
has never given a bad performance,” Del Vecchio 
writes in her Introduction. Even if we accept this 
statement as fact, it does not excuse the authors 
from putting into words the spark of genius that 
Cushing brings to each of his performances. Since 
they open the door to a discussion of props, why 
not—at the very least—discuss the special accoutre- 
ments he brought to each role? Instead, we're given 
91 different varieties of excellence; depending on the 
overall quality of the film he's in, Cushing either gives 
his “best” performance, “one of his best,” is “at his 
best,” or “does his best with what he's given.” His 
craft deserves stronger scrutiny than this. 

When the authors do attempt to address a film 
critically, the results can be very strange, indeed. 
NIGHT OF THE BIG HEAT (1967): “Due to their 
many appearances in period costumes, Peter Cushing 
and Christopher Lee often look startlingly out of place 
in modern clothing, and their mannerisms are far 
better suited to an earlier time. It simply seems 
disconcerting to see Peter Cushing driving a car.” 
AND NOW THE SCREAMING STARTS (1972): “... a 
picture worthy to be listed among the greats of the 
genre—THE HAUNTING, THE INNOCENTS, and 
THE LEGEND OF HELL HOUSE... poorly written in 
some respects.” 
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Ahandful of chapters provide happy exceptions 
to this rule, namely those devoted to THE MUMMY 
(which contains the only thematic insights in the 
book), THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD 
(which quotes director Peter Duffell at length about 
producer Max Rosenberg's destructive meddling 
with the final editing), TWINS OF EVIL (the first role 
Cushing accepted after the death of his wife Helen), 
and THE GHOUL (for its telling account of a deleted 
scene that took the actor's bereaved emotions too 
near the brink). With the exception of THE MUMMY, 
none of these films is outstanding in Cushing's 
career and it's odd to find their discussion out- 
standing in a book about that career, especially 
when so significant a body of work as the Franken- 
stein series seems slighted by comparison. 
Cushing's inimitable Baron Frankenstein— 
unravelled from romantic visionary to feeble mad- 
man over the course of a half dozen films—is his 
magnum opus; he will be remembered by future 
generations mostly for this ingeniously evolved, 
sequential performance. It's distressing to find the 
authors declaring “the central idea” of FRANKEN- 
STEIN CREATED WOMAN (1967) to be “fairly 
ridiculous” and dismissing FRANKENSTEIN AND 
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THE MONSTER FROM HELL (1973) as a “disap- 
pointment,” when their sense of charity extends to 
that “highly imaginative and beautifully photo- 
graphed film,” AT THE EARTH'S CORE (1976)! By 
the time they praise Cushing's work in FRANKEN- 
STEIN MUST BE DESTROYED (1969) as “argu- 
ably his best horror performance,” the B-word has 
grown meaningless from overuse. The chapters 
also incorporate brief (and mostly well-chosen) 
excerpts from contemporary reviews, which show 
how each new Cushing release was greeted by the 
mainstream press. 

While it may be critically eccentric and less-than- 
exhaustive, PETER CUSHING stands as an affection- 
ate tribute and career survey, and as such, no 
devotee should be without it. Even so, it is not the 
book. MIDNIGHT MARQUEE contributor Mark A. Miller 
is currently preparing a more specialized manuscript, 
devoted only to the films in which Peter Cushing and 
Christopher Lee appeared together. While such a 
book must, by its very nature, focus more on the 
Dracula series than the more essential Frankenstein 
sextet, the specialized eye stands a better chance of 
describing and explaining the particular importance 
of this gifted actor. & 
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LASERDISCS 


By Tim Lucas 


Fred MacMurray discovers “flubber” in THE ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR. 


THE ABSENT MINDED 
PROFESSOR 


1961, Walt Disney #028AS, 
DICC, $34.99, 95m 56s 


This buoyant science fantasy 
begins with forgetful professor Ned 
Brainard (Fred MacMurray) miss- 
ing his own wedding—for the third 
time—while engrossed in an 
experiment that results in the 
discovery of the repulsive energy 
compound, “flubber™ (ie. “flying 
rubber”). After using flubber to lift 
tremendous weights and make an 
inoperative Model T Ford fly, 
Brainard finds himself outcast by 
his thrice-disappointed fiancée 
Betsy (Nancy Olson), the adminis- 
tration of Medfield College (for 
queering a rescue loan from local 
business shark Alonzo Hawk 
[Keenan Wynn]), and the school's 
basketball team (for flunking their 
star player [Tommy Kirk] and dis- 
qualifying him for an important 
game.) Eventually, flubber saves 
the day on all three counts, most 
memorably in a wacky basketball 
game played by athletes in 
flubberized footwear. 

Based on Samuel W. Taylor's 
story “A Situation of Gravity,” THE 
ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR 
is one of the most beloved of Walt 
Disney's live action features, and 
one of the most commercially suc- 
cessful. Although Disney's THE 
MISADVENTURES OF MERLIN 
JONES, HONEY, | SHRUNK THE 
KIDS, and a short-lived Disney 
Channel sitcom of the same name 
can be directly traced to its suc- 
cess, THE ABSENT MINDED PRO- 
FESSOR has been dishonorably 
treated over the years on home 
video. The original video release 
(on the Walt Disney Home Enter- 
tainment label) had an ugly trans- 
fer, marred by poor contrast anda 
squeezed image that compressed 
the original 1.85:1 screen ratio 
within the 1.33 boundaries of the 
home screen. The film reappeared 
on tape in 1985 with one of the 


worst colorization jobs ever exhib- 
ited to the public; the limited pal- 
ette (tan and blue) was permanently 
out of register, the men’s hair and 
eyes shared the same color as their 
faces, MacMurray's blue Model T 
had blue tires, and the flubber 
looked obscene. 

Remembering what has come 
before, the new, digitally remas- 
tered “Walt Disney's Studio Film 
Collection” disc of THE ABSENT 
MINDED PROFESSOR (also avail- 
able on VHS for $24.95) qualifies 
as an improvement, but it is still 
not the definitive edition that is so 
badly needed. The 1.85 image, no 
longer squeezed, is now cropped 
so that the scoreboard during the 
Medfield vs. Rutland game reads 
“FIELD” and “LAND.” When 
Brainard begins to sing during the 
maiden flight in his Ford Model T, 
he disappears completely offscreen 
as the car sways gently from side 
to side. When Olson finally joins 
MacMurray for a ride, only half 
their faces fit onscreen. 

For a film whose visual style 
often relies on television-style 
close-ups, such a transfer not only 
impairs composition, italso affects 
the timbre of individual perfor- 
mances. Winningly eccentric char- 
acters, when so amplified, can 
become grotesques. Fortunately, 
director Robert Stevenson had the 
rare ability to cast character actors 
so well as to assemble fictional 
worlds that were uniquely his own, 
a skill shared by Preston Sturges, 
Joe Dante, and few others; in virtu- 
ally every scene, there is a Leon 
Ames, an Ed Wynn, a Hank 
Patterson, or an Edward Andrews 
whose mere presence renews the 
film with positive, effervescent en- 
ergy. And, under Stevenson's ram- 
bunctious baton, Bill Walsh's wordy 
scenario is prodded along at such 
avigorous clip that the larger-than- 
life performances are seldom 
daunted or disproportionate. 

One of the film's most inter- 
esting traits is how it looks 


enthusiastically ahead to a future 
made easier by science, while 
framing itself in a comfortable, 
small town world that suggests the 
less complicated lives we lead in 
the past. Inventions like flubber— 
concocted in a backyard garage 
by a middle-aged bachelor, a 
miracle formula that causes him to 
forget his wedding (and postpone 
his maturity)—engage us on a 
childish level and, wearing a sheep- 
skin of futurism, they excite our 
yearnings for a return to the past. 
Indeed, the flying Model T—a spe- 
cial effect that looks as good today 
asit didto my young eyes in 1961— 
simultaneously embodies the past 
and the future, and evokes the 
spirit of Georges Méliés as well as 
anything talking pictures have 
ever given us. 

The disc has been given only a 
dozen chapter stops, but the side 
break is ideally chosen, with Side 
One devoted to Brainard’'s pursuit 
and realization of a dream, and 
Side Two devoted to his philo- 
sophic conclusion that the dream- 
come-true probably deserved 
better. The final third ventures 
some social satire about Cold War 
paranoia, the incompatible struc- 
ture of government, and the naivete 
of altruism—nothing on thelevel of 
DR. STRANGELOVE (1964), of 
course, but it's surprisingly sub- 
versive material for a Disney pic- 
ture. Stevenson's 1963 sequel, 
SON OF FLUBBER, wenteven fur- 
ther, with a wicked satire of middle- 
class consumerism that went right 
over the heads of the matinee 
crowd. Both films are wholly de- 
serving of a letterboxed, supple- 
mented presentation in Disney's 
new “Exclusive Archive Collection” 
LD series. (After all, if MARY 
POPPINS—a mere 1.66:]—war- 
rants letterboxing...) 

Cropping complaints aside, the 
overall resolution of this new press- 
ing is a substantial improvement 
whose enhancement brings out 
details of Edward Colman's B&W 
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Mr. and Mrs. 
pilot the Cab One 


cinematography that were previ- 
ously inaccessible. During three 
particular sequences on Side 
Two—Alonzo Hawk's shooting 
pursuit of the Model T [Chapter 1 1/ 
32:19], the pilot's sighting of the 
Model T [13/36:38], and Brainard 
and Betsy's flightover Washington 
DC [13/39:09]—the actors’ make- 
up looks noticeably darker in close- 
ups and two-shots, giving them an 
unreal, super-tanned, bright-eyed 
appearance. While it's possible that 
these inserts were filmed at the 
height of a California summer, they 
alsobear anuncannyresemblance 
to the way Technicolor looks when 
duped down to B&W. From the 
bubbling, beakers in Brainard's 
garage laboratory, to the stream- 
ers at the basketball game, to the 
sparklers under the end titles, THE 
ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR 
was ripe with opportunities for 
Technicolor. Is it possible that 
Disney began production in color 
and later reconsidered? Curiously, 


Brigman (Ed Harris and Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio) 
submersible in a typically intense scene from THE ABYSS. 


the film was shot at roughly the 
same time as John Ford's THE 
MAN WHO SHOT LIBERTY VAL- 
ANCE (1962), another B&W re- 
lease rumored to have been shot 
in Technicolor. Can anyone out 
there help to discount or verify 
this speculation? 

Incidentally, the disc’s picture 
sleeve describes this version as 
being “Newly Restored” to “The 
Original, Full-Length, Theatrical 
Cut!” As far as we're aware, run- 
ning time has never been a prob- 
lem with this title. We timed the 
previous video release at 95m 45s, 
meaning that the disc runs eleven 
seconds longer for reasons that we 
could not easily determine. 


THE ABYSS: 
SPECIAL EDITION 


1989, FoxVideo #198885 (LB), 
#198880 (P&S), D/S/SS/CC, $99.98 


The latest deluxe, multi-disc 
boxed set from James Cameron 


contains the long-awaited resto- 
ration of THE ABYSS, which 
premiered in select 70mm en- 
gagements last February. This 
version adds “approximately 28m 
of footage and 3m of expanded 
credits” to the 140m edition of 
1989. That earlier version had 
much to recommend it, but it was 
flawed by the removal of an elev- 
enth hour subplot in which the 
NTI's(non-terrestrial intelligences) 
discovered on the ocean floor 
staged a frightening tour de force 
to convince Mankind to surrender 
its violent ways. THE ABYSS SPE- 
CIAL EDITION represents a fuller 
andaltogether more satisfying tell- 
ing of Cameron's most ambitious 
story to date. 

Inhis generous liner notes (pro- 
vided on a beautiful glossy enclo- 
sure), Cameron points out that 
THE ABYSS SPECIAL EDITION 
should not to be confused with a 
“director's cut”; he was guaran- 
teed final cut on THE ABYSS, but 
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its runaway length and disappoint- 
ing preview screenings ultimately 
convinced him (the Fox executives 
were already convinced) to pare 
the film down to a more audience- 
friendly length. But, he insists, “I 
believed in the release version.” As 
aviewer, | did too, but this restored 
version left me with a much greater 
understanding of why the cast and 
crew were willing to weather such 
adversities—overschedule, over- 
budget, underwater!—to see that 
this story was told. In short, THE 
ABYSS SPECIAL EDITION boosts 
the script’s nuclear threat element 
(ie. the disarming of the nuclear 
sub, Lt. Coffey’s unsupervised at- 
tempt to nuke the NTI's) from a 
peripheral irritant to a blasphe- 
mous, central, overwhelming 
dread. In retrospect, whereas the 
shortened version sometimes 
seemed rambling or incoherent, 
the film now occupies the major 
position in its young creator's im- 
pressive oeuvre; here, Cameron 
engineers his first fully successful 
fusion of technology and emotion, 
articulating concerns that would 
recur with even greater intensity in 
TERMINATOR 2: JUDGMENT DAY 
(1991). If the film's originality is 
diluted by borrowing from its inspi- 
rations—from CLOSE ENCOUN- 
TERS OF THE THIRD KIND to 
ALIEN to the James Bond film 
FOR YOUR EYES ONLY (which 
contains a knockabout mini-sub 
battle much like the Brigmans' 
showdown with Lt. Coffey) to (with 
this edition) THE DAY THE EARTH 
STOOD STILL—it may be that 
these familiarities will attract more 
viewers to the loving, cautionary 
message at its core. 

THE ABYSS SPECIAL EDI- 
TION is the first THX-certified la- 
serdisc, andthe resultis handsome 
and evidently distortion-free. 
FoxVideo's original “Widescreen 
Edition” laserdisc (#15161-85; 
issued in 1990) featured one of the 
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Director James Cameron is in way over his head in Ed Marsh's 
riveting documentary UNDER PRESSURE: MAKING THE ABYSS 
(included on FoxVideo's THE ABYSS SPECIAL EDITION). 


best digital stereo soundtracks I'd 
ever heard, but it pales beside the 
extended range evident in this new 
presentation. The special edition 
demands to be played loud, but it 
can also be played at lower vol- 
umes without losing any of its 
punch. Not only do the most gran- 
diose and intimate passages of 
Alan Silvestri's score benefit from 


this sonic enrichment; everything 
that makes asound carriesa stron- 
ger ring of truth and presence: the 
muffling envelope of the ocean, 
the hollow tone of submersibles, 
the hurricane winds, even the 
sound of the helicopter blades as 
Lindsey arrives on the Benthic Ex- 
plorer has been realistically sharp- 
ened by the high-end extension. 
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Because THX is an audio signa- 
ture, | wasn’t expecting the video 
to benefit as well, but the film's 
prevalent reds and fluorescent 
greens, blues, and lavenders are 
presented without the slightest 
hint of coarseness. 

THE ABYSS is a suspenseful 
film and, to keep sidebreaks at a 
minimum, Cameron has elected 
to present the film almost entirely 
in CLV, with the finale (including 
the legendary “tidal wave” se- 
quence) in CAV. While the image 
resolution is as good as one could 
hope, the aspect ratio has already 
stimulated some controversy. The 
image is letterboxed at 2.40:1, 
more compressed than the theat- 
rical 2.35 presentation (perhaps to 
compensate for video overscan- 
ning) and noticeably less roomy 
than the earlier 1.95 transfer. Visu- 
ally, the new disc forfeits some of 
the former version's sense of the 
vastness of the sea, and we may 
miss other details to which we've 
grown accustomed (for example, 
it irks me that Ed Harris’ weighted 
feet are now cut off as he's being 
outfitted in the Deep Suit). At the 
time ofits release, the “Widescreen 
Edition” was questioned by purists 
(like me) who didn't understand 
why a 2.35 film had to be released 
on disc at 1.95. Cameron's reply 
was that, in 1990, most home 
viewers weren't ready to accept a 
2.35 letterbox. Apparently he still 
harbors some doubts, because in 
addition to overdosing the wide- 
screen aficionados, he has also 
released THE ABYSS SPECIAL 
EDITION in a “Director's Pan& 
Scan Edition.” 

Packaged with the P&S edition 
(though it has also surfaced in a 
discreet number of widescreen 
boxes) is a six-page “open letter to 
video collectors” from Cameron, 
provocatively titled “The Letterbox 
Heresies, or: How | Learned to 
Stop Worrying and Love Pan& 


Scan.” The message of Cameron's 
manifesto—there is no other word 
for it—is that no movie can exist on 
video without becoming video. 
Amid his reasoning, he remarks 
that “an NTSC video image letter- 
boxed to 2.4:1 wastes about half 
its height in masking.” (Okay so 
far.) “Thus,” Cameron goes on to 
say, “the remaining image con- 
sists of between 150 and 200 lines 
of picture information... Even on 
the very best pro-sumer monitors, 
this just isn't enough data to get a 
very clear picture... In fact, another 
way oflooking atitis thatitis about 
half as clear as a full-frame, un- 
masked video image.” Another 
way maybe, but certainly not a 
correct way. Since Cameron is 
speaking here of a masked image 
(as opposed to a shrunken ana- 
morphic one), masking alone will 
notcause the resolution ofthe area 
that remains exposed to become 
twice as blurry! Neither does his 
statement take into account the 
60% pictorial enhancement of la- 
serdisc resolution. | can't under- 
stand howsomeone of Cameron's 
technologic savvy could say or 
believe such a thing. 
“Letterboxing,” Cameron goes 
on, “is not so much widescreen as 
shortscreen,” because the format 
gives us “less, not more.” This is 
tantamount to saying that cinema 
is more about size than content. 
Nowhere does Cameron address 
the fact that widescreen cinema- 
tography liberates the eye to look 
where and see whatit will. By elimi- 
nating the periphery of a wide- 
screen image, the director not only 
eliminates composition, but be- 
comes more tyrannical in his utter 
control over the viewer, forcing 
him to look where he is told. The 
process wipes out the subtleties of 
background details (art direction, 
lighting, the reactions of support- 
ing players) in favor of blatant fore- 
ground material (star close-ups, 


specialeffects). This approach may 
make a first viewing more plain- 
spoken, but it also deprives the 
viewer of the embellishments which 
enrich secondary viewings—in 
other words, the details which make 
amovie substantial and rewarding 
of sustained interest. 

Both THE ABYSS and T2 were 
photographed in Super 35mm, a 
non-anamorphic widescreen pro- 
cess that is matted and magnified 
for theatrical presentation. Al- 
though composed for 2.35, all of 
the compositions used in THE 
ABYSS were protected within the 
boundaries of a 1.66 ratio; this 
would permit the later unmasking 
of all non-effects shots to a ratio 
very close to the 1.33 dimensions 
of broadcast television. In other 
words, Cameron's “Director's 
Pan&Scan Edition” doesn't con- 
stantly skate from one side of the 
screen to the other, nor does it re- 
edit the film's original editorial 
rhythms with back-and-forth cuts 
from the right and left sides of a 
singlecomposition. While the cam- 
era does pan from side-to-side 
during some of the special effects 
sequences, the P&Stransfer gener- 
ally eliminates the periphery while 
unmasking a modest margin of 
picture information at the bottom 
of the screen. Cameron has 
adapted THE ABYSS SPECIAL 
EDITION to full-screen with the 
same care that can be discerned in 
the videocassette transfers of THE 
ABYSS and T2, but technically, it 
is just an adaptation, a rope trick; 
the letterboxed edition is a better- 
than-Movieola-sized copy of the 
film itself. 

When Cameron opines that 
“On video, no matter what the 
format, ALL of thefilm is lost,” he’s 
way off-base, but perhaps he's 
cocking a snoot at those of us who 
are turning our backs on the 
disfocused, mismatted, multi- 
plexed, shadow-in-a-shoebox that 
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we laughingly refer to today as the 
theatrical experience. As THE 
ABYSS proves beyond any doubt, 
Cameron has grown into one of 
the natural epic storytellers of the 
American cinema, and a big pic- 
ture deserves to be seen on a big 
screen. Unfortunately, in today's 
cinematic climate, the laserdisc 
medium is shaping up as the most 
hospitable milieu for Cameron's 
intensive, high-tech vision—a fact 
which must be, if only at times, as 
frustrating for him as it is exciting 
for us. 

I don't believe for asecond that 
Jim Cameron actually loves pan/ 
scan, but his letter serves its pur- 
pose in daring other filmmakers to 
take more responsibility for cre- 
atively adapting their widescreen 
films to the video medium, and as 
an endorsement of the capabilities 
of Super 35mm to make full-screen 
video transfers less disruptive and 
painful for all concerned. His 
message has been threateningly 
framed only to catch our attention 
and to get people talking. It should 
not be taken seriously as a threat 
tothe letterboxing standards which 
the laserdisc industry has so pains- 
takingly evolved over the past 
decade. 

THE ABYSS SPECIAL EDI- 
TION is accompaniedin this hand- 
some package by an extra disc of 
supplementary material. Side Five 
is composed of Ed Marsh's UN- 
DER PRESSURE: MAKING THE 
ABYSS, an extraordinary, hour- 
long (CLV) documentary that's 
every bit as dark, candid, and funny 
as last year's HEARTS OF DARK- 
NESS: A FILMMAKER’S APOCA- 
LYPSE. Marsh's documentary 
drives home what a logistical (and 
personal) nightmare THE ABYSS 
was to film and, unlike HEARTS 
OF DARKNESS, the participants 
come across more as blue-collar 
(rubber-collar?) heroes and vision- 
aries than pompous fools. 

The CAV “Collector's Supple- 
ment” on Side Six, compiled by 


There's not a dry seat in the house after THE ABYSS’ restored 
“tidal wave” sequence, thanks to ILM’s Paul Huston. 


Van Ling and David C. Fein, is an 
exhaustive, step-by-step account 
of the film's production history. 
Beginning with Cameron's origi- 
nal treatment (based on a short 
story he wrote in highschool), the 
file pommels the viewer with art 
(the storyboards Cameron sent 
to leading spfx companies for 
bids, Ron Cobb's hardware and 
set designs, Jean “Moebius” 
Giraud’s rejected [and astonish- 
ingly beautiful] NTI designs, and 
more); it also delivers reams of 
information about the technologi- 
cal advances in underwater pho- 
tography, sound recording, and 
apparel that THE ABYSS made 
possible, and vice versa. We see 
the first filmed dialogue spoken 
underwater, and the first-ever 
filming of underwater bluescreen 
elements. Individual chapters are 
provided for all of the film's sea- 
faring vessels and effects high- 
lights. Showing a gratifying 
sensitivity to the gotta-haves of 
their audience, the program fends 
offa potential major consumer 
complaint by repeating the 
“pseudopod” sequence in 
CAV, permitting frame-by-frame 


manipulation of one of the all- 
time-great LD demonstration 
scenes. The “Publicity/Advertis- 
ing/Marketing” chapter includes 
three remarkable trailers, and Mr. 
Cameron offers some closing re- 
marks about what it all means. 

I believe that Fein and Ling 
have established a new standard 
of excellence (again!) with this 
supplement, but some of the wind 
may be taken out of its sails by its 
prefacing with the compulsively 
watchable, tell-all UNDER PRES- 
SURE. (After watching that, most 
viewers will have as much back- 
ground info as they'll ever need.) 
Also, because its documentation 
largely concerns the customizing 
of submarine equipmentand other 
hardware, fantasy enthusiasts may 
be more inclined to skip around 
this supplement than to plow 
straight through it (as most of us 
did with our ALIEN and ALIENS 
discs). Still, it's a major, rewarding 
feat of video journalism—the per- 
fect cherry to top-off yet another 
essential release from the folks at 
Lightstorm Entertainment. 

May its sales figures inspire 
other filmmakers to see the light! 
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ALIEN 3 


1992, FoxVideo #5593-85, 
DISISS, $39.98, 114m 41s 


Compared to the deluxe treat- 
ment recently accorded to the first 
two ALIEN films on laserdisc, 
FoxVideo's single platter issue of 
David Fincher’s ALIEN 3 seems 
implicitly unsupportive. The movie 
improves slightly with repeated 
viewings, particularly Elliot Golden- 
thal’s eclectic score and the under- 
stated humor of some dialogue, 
but so does its indebtedness to 
John Carpenter's THE THING 
(1982) become more obvious— 
from the alien's use of a dog as its 
first host, to the oppressively male 
milieu, to notable bits of para- 
phrased dialogue (“I don't know 
what it is, but it’s big and pissed- 
off”). Infact, much of the criticism 
unfairly directed at Carpenter's 
modern classic—the indistinguish- 
ability of its all-male cast, for in- 
stance—fits this sci-fi stumble like 
a glove. The outstanding differ- 
ence between the two films is that, 
Carpenter's heroes, although they 
counted themselves as outlaws of 
a sort, were vigorous defenders of 
Mankind; Fincher's faceless crew 
glower, curse and look like punk 
rockers, and Ripley's swandive into 
suicide is a performance gesture 
thatcommunicates novictory, and 
reeks of a punkish nihilism more 
than a decade (or, in terms of the 
story, more like a century) out of 
fashion. 

Though the Panavision (2.35) 
cinematography has been letter- 
boxed at roughly 2.21, the film is 
so badly photographed that, even 
at this approximate ratio, the tops 
of heads are always being lopped- 
off in a frenzy of arty framing. Not 
to sound like Jim Cameron, but on 
the whole, ALIEN 3 almost works 
better in its pan/scan edition; the 
letterboxed image is usually only 
half-active, with maybe one shot 
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After witnessing fiancé David Peel's reaction to Holy water, 
Yvonne Monlaur reconsiders Holy matrimony in 
Terence Fisher's masterful BRIDES OF DRACULA. 


per chapter (of which this disc of- 
fers 29) that looks like a genuine 
widescreen composition. To make 
matters worse, the transferis con- 
sistently grainy, and the preva- 
lent yellow, orange, and red 
lighting is so loud that detail is 
often smudged. The stereo sur- 
round mixis wide and well-stocked 
with a satisfying range of sharp yet 
delicate highs and resonant depth 
charges. It also has one of the 
funniest side breaks we've seen in 
awhile. [Film reviewed VW 14:6-7.] 


THE BRIDES OF 
DRACULA 


1960, MCA Universal Home Video, 
#40606, D, $34.98, 85m 4s 


It's good to see that MCA Uni- 
versal is finally getting around to 
releasing some of their Halloween 
video releases from last year on 
disc. Although the Spanish DRAC- 
ULA (1931) and DRACULA’S 
DAUGHTER (1936) still await their 


hoped-for double-billing, this 
colorful Hammer Film production 
is a sight for sore eyes; last 
October's cassette release [VW 
14:8] was lovely indeed, but this 
laserdisc presentation looks even 
better than MCA's near-faultless 
pressings of CURSE OF THE 
WEREWOLF (1961) and EVIL OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1964). It makes 
one wish that Warner Home 
Video's problem-plagued HOR- 
ROR OF DRACULA (1958) and 
THE MUMMY (1959) had fallen 
into equally conscientious hands. 

Marianne (Yvonne Monlaur), an 
attractive young Parisian en route 
to a teaching engagement at a 
Middle European school for young 
women, is sidetracked by her 
coachman (Michael Ripper) to an 
encounter with the Baroness 
Meinster (Martita Hunt), who in- 
vites her to spend the evening at 
her secluded chateau. That night, 
from her room's balcony, Marianne 
sees a young man chained by his 
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ankle to the balcony below. Seized 
by pity, she frees him. The prisoner 
turns out to be Baron Meinster 
(David Peel), her hostess’ vampire 
son, to whom his mother has been 
acquiring young peasant girls for 
bloodletting. Marianne escapes her 
fate, only to be rescued in the 
woods by Dr. Van Helsing (Peter 
Cushing), whoescorts hersafely to 
her teaching post. As young 
women of the village succumb to 
vampirism in the wake of the 
Baron's escape, the undead noble- 
man seeks out Marianne and they 
become engaged, a bond which 
Van Helsing must break at the risk 
of his own infection with the seal of 
Dracula. 

Directed by Terence Fisher, 
THE BRIDES OF DRACULA— 
Hammer's first sequel to HOR- 
ROR OF DRACULA—is a deeper 
investigation into the causes and 
effects of its predecessor, much as 
Fisher's REVENGE OF FRANKEN- 
STEIN (1959) was an enrichment 
of the themes in his CURSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1957). Despite 
the absence of Christopher Lee as 
Dracula, BRIDES is easily the best 
of Hammer's Dracula sequels. 
Unlike Fisher's Frankenstein se- 
ties, which was sparked by the 
determination of Baron Franken- 
stein (Peter Cushing) to success- 
fully create a new being from the 
bodies of the dead (and, implicitly, 
by the possibility that we might 
witness his success), the Dracula 
series was actually de-energized 
by Dracula's resurrections; despite 
Lee’s majestic embodiment of the 
role, the Count himself was never 
admirable and his agenda was al- 
ways more redundant than vision- 
ary. BRIDES follows the admirable 
Van Helsing on his quest to de- 
stroy the strain of vampirism left 
behind by Dracula, and the dis- 
ciples he encounters are sketched 
with a dark, satisfying complexity 
that the series would never 
achieve again. With the exception 
of Yvonne Monlaur (one of 


Hammer's most annoying inge- 
nues), the film sports numerous 
strong female performances 
(Martita Hunt, Freda Jackson, 
Andrée Melly, and Mona Wash- 
bourne as the school’s headmis- 
tress) anda superbly focused one 
by Cushing. (One minor quibble: 
Van Helsing’s doctor's bag is ini- 
tialled “J.V.H.” although his 
Christian name is givenin Stoker's 
novel as Abraham!) 

The disc treats the film to a 19 
chapter presentation, with all stops 
well chosen for those moments 
which propel the plot forward. The 
worst feature is an unfortunately 
abrupt side break during the 
Baron's victimization of Gina 
(Melly), which interrupts a particu- 
larly sensitive moment with an ar- 
tificial fade. Side Two, commencing 
with the voluntary impalement of 
the Baroness, is in CAV and allows 
the viewer to examine Van Helsing's 
exciting, climactic encounters with 
the evil Meinster—including the 
Holy water cauterizing of his throat 
wound—frame-by-frame. 

MCA letterboxes the film's end 
credits at 1.60: 1, indicating thatits 
original aspect ratio was either 1.66 
or 1.75. (The supplementary sec- 
tion includes a theatrical trailer, 
presented full-screen and slightly 
“squeezed.”) One or two frenzied 
tracking shots—Marianne'’s initial 
rush past the Baroness into the 
Baron's “protective” arms, for ex- 
ample—experience brief blurring 
due to their peripheral cropping, 
but composition is never critically 
impeded and the resolution 
throughout is consistently well- 
honed. The heightened clarity re- 
veals an entirely new world of 
texture that was not so obvious on 
the videocassette edition: the tell- 
ing contrasts between the interiors 
of the rough-hewn village tavern, 
the pretentiously mannerly girl's 
school, and the indulgent sumptu- 
ousness of Chateau Meinster; the 
stippled material of Van Helsing’s 
blue necktie (knotted with a wee 


diamond pendant) and the coarse 
fabrics of his suits; even the cheap 
powder that lends pallor to the 
faces ofthe Baron's undead brides. 
It's strange how the quality of a 
laserdisc presentation can also 
force the viewer to notice little di- 
rectorial touches that seem less 
emphatic on videotape; I'm think- 
ing of how director Terence Fisher 
has Marianne removing her scarf 
and baring her throat as she con- 
fides to the Baroness’ housekeeper 
Greta (Jackson), “I saw a young 
man on the balcony below” (3/ 
13:57). And, unless I'm mistaken, 
isn’t that Jill Haworth in the fore- 
ground at Chapter 7, 40:09-12? 
Also included is a selection of 
stills from the archive of Jan Alan 
Henderson, misleadingly labelled 
“Production Photographs”— 
there's not a single behind-the- 
scenes shot among them. Despite 
this, the assortment is generous 
and culled from domestic and for- 
eign stills, lobby cards and press- 
books. There's also a thorough 
look at the program leaflet for the 
German export version, Dracula 
und Seine Braiite (“Dracula and 
His Brides”). This CAV supplement 
covers 95 frames, perhaps a dozen 
of whichare repetitions or close-up 
details of wider shots. Two particu- 
larly curious stills show Yvonne 
Monlaur and Marie Devereaux in 
provocative modem “girlie” poses, 
sporting identical black tights, fish- 
net stockings, and high heels. 


+ CASPER, VOLUME ONE 
1950-59, MCA Universal #41429 
¢ CASPER, VOLUME TWO 
1951-58, MCA Universal #41430 


e CASPER, VOLUME 
THREE 


1950-59, MCA Universal #41472 
DICC, $34.98 per volume, 75-76m 


Easily the most macabre of all 
animated characters, Casper—the 
ghost of a dead child who laments, 
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“| don’t want to scare people; | just 
want to be friendly’—made his 
animated debut in the Paramount/ 
Famous Studios Noveltoon “The 
Friendly Ghost” (1945). Con- 
tinuingwith “A Haunting We Will 
Go” (1949), more than 50 car- 
toons were added to the series 
before its demise in 1959, most of 
which are collected on these three, 
separately packaged discs. (The 
earliest is Isadore Sparber's 1950 
“Once Upona Rhyme,” on VOL- 
UME ONE.) 

Animation purists will likely 
have an unfriendly reaction to 
these discs, which have been 
packaged as children’s entertain- 
ment without any archival regard. 
First of all, as everyone knows, 
the flaw in the Casper series was 
its notorious predictability; ineach 
cartoon, he frightens several hu- 
mans (“A g-g-g-ghost!”) and be- 
friends a small child or animal, 
usually blinded to his deathly state 
by an overwhelming problem or 
affliction. These discs compound 
this stumbling block by organiz- 
ing the cartoons into thematic 
quartets. VOLUME ONE features 
“Casper's Favorite Days,” “Cas- 
per's Good Deeds,” and “Cas- 
per's Fairy Tales.” VOLUME TWO 
offers “Casper's Halloween,” 
“Casper's Animal Friends,” and 
“Casper's Travels.” VOLUME 
THREE contains “Casper's Magic 
Touch,” “Casper's Outdoor 
Sports,” and “Casper's City 
Trips.” While some of these 
arrangements possess more va- 
riety than their bracketing sug- 
gests, others make the cartoons 
seem doubly redundant. 

The second presentational 
problem is that the series is now 
owned by Harvey Entertainment, 
who have excised the original 
Paramount/Famous Studios logo 
—indeed, the entire credit se- 
quence!—from each cartoon, 
which now opens with a freeze- 


frame of a title card, in many 
cases not the original title card. 
On the first two volumes, the cred- 
its are presented after each 
quartet, in an animated sequence 
culled from 1992's CASPER AND 
FRIENDS syndicated TV series; 
here, direction is generically cred- 
ited to Seymore Kneitel, Isadore 
Sparber, Dave Tendlar, and 
Vladimir “Bill” Tytla. (VOLUME 
THREE deletes this sequence en- 
tirely.) In point of fact, Tytla’s sole 
Casper offering—“Spree Under 
the Sea” (1950) appears on VOL- 
UME THREE (the only volume on 
which he is not credited), and 
Tendlar never directed a Casper 
cartoon! 

Of the three volumes, the third 
contains the most ambitious 
work. Tytla’s “Spree Under the 
Sea,” an imaginative aquatic 
musical that blends the flavors of 
Fleischer, Warner Brothers, and 
Walt Disney animation, opens 
with Casper's attempted suicide 
(!) and pairs him with a girlish 
goldfish patterned on Cleo, whom 
Tytla animated for PINOCCHIO. 
(This cartoon actually appears as 
Chapter 1, though the sleeve lists 
it as Chapter 4.) Also of interest 
are two Sparber standouts—“Red 
White and Boo” (1955), which 
features a time travel device, and 
“Ghost of Honor” (1957), 
which details Casper's discovery 
by the Paramount animation de- 
partment and features cameos 
by Baby Huey, Herman and 
Katnip, and other Paramount 
cartoon stars—and Kneitel's 
“Not Ghoulty” (1959), in which 
Casper is stripped of his ghostly 
powers by the Spookreme Court 
until hesucceeds in scaring some- 
one. These titles offer glimpses of 
such style and imagination that 
we're briefly reminded that Para- 
mountwas also the home of Dave 
Fleischer's glorious Superman 
cartoons. 
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The picture quality varies from 
title to title; on each set, there is 
always at least one cartoon taken 
from a deteriorated, fuzzy source 
print, but the majority are culled 
from pristine internegatives. The 
monaural soundis in good shape. 
Side Two of each disc, though 
not presented in CAV, contains 
only half the number of cartoons 
allotted to Side One. 


DR. GIGGLES 


1992, MCA Universal, D/S/SS/CC, 
#41422, $34.95 
#41497 (LB), $39.95, 94m 17s 


Apart froma nicely done main 
title sequence, which carries the 
viewer on a computer animated 
magic corpuscle ride through the 
circulatory system, this is a dull 
dinosaur ofa horror picture. Larry 
Drake plays the psychotic off- 
spring of the Dr. Evan Rendell, 
who went mad 35 years ago and 
cut the hearts out of living 
townsfolk to “cure” his dying wife. 
Upon her death, Rendell's house 
was besieged by murderous lo- 
cals as he smuggled his son to 
safety inside his wife's corpse, 
and the killer was stoned to death. 
Escaping from a mental institu- 
tion, Rendell Jr. is attracted to the 
case of young Jennifer (Holly 
Marie Combs), a teenager who 
can’t have any excitement be- 
cause she is suffering from a mi- 
nor heart ailment. Of course, the 
Three Stooges only tell us the 
value of a vase if it's going to be 
smashed, and Jennifer derives 
more excitement during her en- 
counter with “Dr. Giggles” (so 
named for his inane, sniggering 
penchant for one-liners) than any 
viewer will. Combs gives her role 
a good deal more than she's likely 
to get out of it, pegging her as a 
promising young talent. The film 
was directed by Manny Coto, who 
co-scripted with Graeme Whifler, 
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Jimmy Hunt and Helena Carter are granted an audience with the Martian Intelligence 


in William Cameron Menzies’ INVADERS FROM MARS. 


and its last 10m cop as much 
from DEAD RINGERS as the first 
80m lift from the NIGHTMARE 
ON ELM STREET series. 

MCA Universal has issued DR. 
GIGGLES on disc in pan/scan and 
letterboxed formats. According to 
a much appreciated sleeve nota- 
tion, the film was shot in Super 35 
and has been letterboxed at 2.1; 
we measured the onscreen ratio at 
a more generous and reasonable 
2.25. In comparison, the standard 
version appears to be missing a 
fair amount of horizontal informa- 
tion, while intermittently gaining 
image content at the bottom. 
Though the letterboxed transfer is 
compositionally superior, the im- 
age quality is grainier and the col- 
ors more subdued. The colors are 
brighter on the standard disc, the 
stereo sound of which also has 
noticeably more oomph. (We also 
noticed this trait last issue while 


comparing MCA’s standard and 
letterboxed versions of DEATH BE- 
COMES HER [VW 17:66].) 


INVADERS FROM MARS 


1953, Image Entertainment, 
#1D7639JO, D, $49.98, 78m 7s 


Most of our readers will con- 
fess to having a deep, almost 
umbilical connection to this Wil- 
liam Cameron Menzies’ science 
fiction classic. For the benefit of 
newcomers, the film opens with 
boy scientist David McLean 
(Jimmy Hunt) witnessing the 
crash of a flying saucer into a 
hillside sandpit from his bedroom 
window. The next morning, his 
gregarious father (Leif Erickson) 
returns from investigating the 
crash site with a new, suspicious 
personality and a violent streak. 
David spots a small red implant 
on the nape of his neck. As the 


Martians conquer David's home- 
town through its individuals, from 
its children to its police force, the 
boy's wild stories are eventually 
believed by child psychologist Dr. 
Pat Blake (Helena Carter) and 
astronomer Dr. Stuart Kelston 
(Arthur Franz), who manage to 
convince US Army Colonel Field- 
ing (Morris Ankrum) of the insidi- 
ousinvasion. The Army ultimately 
manages to destroy the Martian 
craft with explosives. At this point, 
our hero awakens from a feature- 
length dream, only to witness the 
crash of a flying saucer into a 
hillside sandpit from his bedroom 
window..! 

For many cinephiles born be- 
tween the late 1940s and the mid 
‘50s, seeing INVADERS FROM 
MARS for the first time was a 
brain-frying rite of passage. In the 
same way that Victor Fleming's 
THE WIZARD OF OZ (1939) uses 
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Arthur Franz, Jimmy Hunt, and Helena Carter 
in the restored observatory sequence. 


a feature-length dream to exam- 
ine a young girl's fear of losing her 
loved ones, Menzies’ film uses the 
same principle to study a young 
boy's subconscious awareness 
(and fear) of sex and death. Made 
on a minuscule budget of only 
$290,000, INVADERS FROM 
MARS was designed as well as 
directed by Menzies (a former art 
director for such films as THE 
BAT, THINGS TO COME, and 
GONE WITH THE WIND), who 
gave it a look that was not only 
starkly expressionistic, yet as col- 
orful and uncluttered as a child's 
perception; the result is ripe for 
psychological plum-plucking. 
Much has been written about the 
emotional power and complexity 
of individual images in the film: 
how the fence that climbs uphill, 
then tilts abruptly down into the 
sandpit, symbolizes the myster- 
ies of puberty and death; how the 
pipe-smoking Dr. Kelston repre- 
sents a projection of David at 
puberty, physically mature but still 
orally fixated; how the attractive 
Dr. Blake symbolizes the dawning 


of David's sexual awareness (not- 
ing that, once her blouse is torn 
underground, she is repeatedly 
asked in David's presence to re- 
veal her name, “Dr. Blake” no 
longer being an acceptable an- 
swer); how the bubbly walls of the 
subterranean caverns suggest a 
prenatal memory of the vaginal 
walls... Whether you find such 
analyses valid or wildly prepos- 
terous, INVADERS FROM MARS 
is an absorbing cinematic experi- 
ence that engages our imagina- 
tion and interest on all levels, and 
one of the genre's most inex- 
haustible conversation pieces. 
Image Entertainment's long- 
awaited restoration has received 
a lot of negative word-of-mouth. 
True, it's one of the most uneven- 
looking discs ever released; it's 
scratchy and speckled in places, 
the color periodically wavers from 
reddish to yellowish, and there's a 
notorious spot on Side One where 
both color and image quality goes 
completely down the toilet for the 
space of one spoken line. If you're 
only interested in laserdiscs as a 


medium for watching big, glossy, 
picture-perfect movies in your liv- 
ing room, cross this one off your 
birthday list. 

But I'm inclined to review this 
disc favorably for a number of 
reasons. First of all, it is said that 
more than half of the films pro- 
duced before 1950 no longer ex- 
ist; INVADERS FROM MARS was 
first released in 1953, and the 
condition of this disc illustrates 
how narrowly this independent 
production has escaped the same 
fate. According to the inner gate- 
fold liner notes, the film was re- 
edited for a 1976 theatrical release 
when its rights were acquired by 
“an independent producer” (pre- 
sumably Wade Williams) who 
deleted “dialogue deemed ‘corny’ 
by’70s standards, suchas David's 
exclamation, ‘Gee whiz!’ upon 
seeing the saucer land. The order 
of some scenes was also changed, 
and bits and pieces of film seem 
to have been arbitrarily snipped, 
presumably to ‘tighten’ the narra- 
tive.” By the time The Nostalgia 
Merchantissued the film on video 
in the early 1980s, most of these 
impurities had been corrected, 
but the materials were worn and 
dupey; furthermore, it ran only 
77m 20s—almost a full minute 
shorter than the Image version! 

Image’s disc, then, not only 
brings this out-of-print title back 
into circulation, but it represents 
a meticulous undertaking to 
reassemble the film as Menzies 
originally envisioned it. As some- 
one who has spent a lot of time 
cobbling together “composite” 
versions of incomplete films on 
video for my own viewing plea- 
sure, | would prefer a ratty-look- 
ing, restoration over a shiny, new 
slice of celluloid swiss cheese any 


A one-page promotional comic 
strip, included in the original 
pressbook. 
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day. Image's disc has obviously 
been pulled together from many 
different sources of highly vari- 
able quality, but | found the pic- 
ture quality, on the whole, to be 
quite acceptable under the cir- 
cumstances. The Cinecolor is 
generally quite vivid, and the 
35mm print used for the majority 
of this reconstruction, although 
worn, delivers a sharper image 
than has previously appeared on 
home video. Image has also 
granted INVADERS a generous 
allowance of chapter marks; 31 
have been distributed through- 
out the 78m picture, which means 
anew chapter every 2% minutes, 
virtually a chapter for every 
change of scene! 

Two additional sequences—a 
5m 16s addenda to the observa- 
tory scene (in which David and 
Drs. Blake and Kelston discuss 
actual UFO sightings), and an al- 
ternative “it was all real” ending— 
have been provided in a handy 
supplementary section, both of 
which are in very good condition. 
These curios were obviously filmed 
later than the rest of the picture; 
Hunt looks older, and Franz has a 
noticeable new scar along his left 
jawiine. The alternate ending has 
a haunting, abrupt quality that is 
unsettling in a uniquely Menzian 
way, and the soundtrack con- 
tains two layers of music—an ex- 
cited orchestral passage can be 
heard at a whisper's pitch under 
the Martians’ louder, choral siren 
song. Also included in the supple- 
ment are the original theatrical 
trailer, a generous assortment of 
stills and lobby cards, posters 
from around the world, press- 
books from America and England 
(“Jimmy Hunt for Action Over 
‘Mushy’ Roles”), a one-page color 
comic strip insert from the Ameri- 
can pressbook, program books 
from several countries, a 360° 
examination of an exact replica of 


the Martian Intelligence, and other 
surprises. 

| must admit that my taste in 
films has shifted somewhat since 
I started collecting laserdiscs; the 
big-budget Hollywood spectacle, 
the kind of film that loses most on 
videotape, gains significantly on 
disc, and testing the reaches of 
one’s entertainment system can 
become a pleasure in itself. But it 
will be a shame if the laser me- 
dium seduces us into losing sight 
of matters of preservation, sim- 
ply because areconstructed, low- 
budget endeavor from 40 years 
ago looks a bit rough. We still 
have INVADERS FROM MARS, 
which is no small victory over 
time andhistory. While one hopes 
that a better, cleaner master will 
surface someday, Image produc- 
ers Marvin J. Mayo, Frank Hall, 
and Dennis Rood are to be com- 
mended for making this much 
possible in the meantime. 


MARY POPPINS 


1965, Walt Disney #1588AS 
D/LB/CC, $69.99, 139m 


Made by much the same crew 
that created THE ABSENT MIND- 
ED PROFESSOR (director Rob- 
ert Stevenson, screenwriter Bill 
Walsh, editor Cotton Warburton, 
and special effects artist Peter 
Ellenshaw, not to mention the 
same canine co-star), this musi- 
cal adaptation of P.L. Travers’ 
popular series of children’s books 
suffers from an inflated sense of 
spectacle and takes much longer 
to become airborne. The story, 
set in a broad celebration of ec- 
centricity that appears to be 
Edwardian England, concerns the 
troubled children (Michelle Dotrice, 
Matthew Garber) of a household 
being torn apart by the neglectful 
self-absorptions of a banker fa- 
ther (David Tomlinson) anda suf- 
fragette mother (Glynis Johns). 


When the children run away from 
their nanny (Elsa Lanchester) for 
the umpteenth time, she resigns 
in a huff, clearing the position for 
Mary Poppins (Julie Andrews in 
her Oscar-winning film debut), a 
cloud-sitting, brolley-flying gov- 
erness whose magical presence 
is guaranteed only “till the wind 
changes direction”—that is, until 
she heals the family's embittered 
condition. Mary's companion in 
doling out tuneful life lessons is 
Bert (Dick Van Dyke), a lanky 
jack-of-all-trades with some mys- 
terious prior knowledge of her. 
Released in tandem with 
20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA as one of the first releases in 
Disney's new “Exclusive Archive 
Collection” series of deluxe laser- 
disc pressings, MARY POPPINS 
has been well-treated but doesn't 
quite qualify as “practically perfect 
in every way.” There appear to be 
some discrepancies between the 
transfer and its description on the 
gatefold jacket. The back cover 
announces that the film has been 
letterboxed at its original aspect 
ratio of 1.66: 1. While this is indeed 
true for the bulk of the film, the 
main titles are shown at 1.85:1, as 
are the split-screen excerpts used 
during the supplement in com- 
parison with the original story- 
boards. This leaves the viewer 
questioning whether the film was 
indeed projected theatrically at 
1.66 or at 1.85. It's probably a 
moot point, because this versionis 
far superior to the discontinued 
Japanese import (PILF1051), a 
heavily masked 2.0 transfer which 
looks almost as bad—in a reverse 
sort of way—as Disney's earlier 
paryscan release. The colors are 
tich, the image crisply defined 
(slightly moreso on Sides 3 and 4, 
which are in CAV), and the stereo 
sound is bright and lively. The film 
contains two dozen chapter stops 
which, considering its numerous 
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Julie Andrews, Dick Van Dyke, Karen Dotrice and Matthew 
Garber discover that soot is jolly good in MARY POPPINS. 


extended musical passages and 
leisurely preambles, isn’t too few. 

Side 4 presents an engross- 
ing array of supplementary mate- 
rials, but they are dumped into 
our lap without much explana- 
tion. There is an interesting com- 
parison of the “Jolly Holiday” 
sequence with its original story- 
boards, followed by ariveting rep- 
etition of the scene in its pencil 
test preliminary forms, which ex- 
plain in visual terms how this 
marriage of live action and ani- 
mation was achieved. This chap- 
ter alone (though it makes us 
listen to “Jolly Holiday” more times 
than the mind can stand) makes 
the disc an essential investment 
for animation buffs. Thenext chap- 
ter harbors a series of conceptual 
drawings for an unused scene, 


but no description of the scene— 
which appears to be a visit to a 
people zoo, run by chimps and 
other animals—or its placement 
in the storyline is offered. A chap- 
ter titled “Inspirational Paintings” 
contains a number of Peter 
Ellenshaw's breathtaking matte 
paintings, which actually appear 
in—and, indeed, dominate—the 
picture, and there is also a collec- 
tion of set design blueprints that 
reward close scrutiny. These are 
followed by the original theatrical 
trailer (taken not from a print but 
an internegative, necessitating an 
electronic overlay simulating the 
original titles and hyperbole), and 
HOLLYWOOD GOES TO A 
WORLD PREMIERE (1965), a 
9m 29s promotional short docu- 
menting the film's star-studded 


premiere at Grauman's Chinese 
Theatre. This may have been a 
less exclusive event than it ap- 
pears, considering the narrator's 
claim that MARY POPPINS has 
already been “acclaimed by ev- 
eryone as Disney's greatest 
achievement!” 


PINOCCHIO 


1940, Walt Disney Home Video, 
D/S/SS/CC, #239AS (CLV) $29.99, 
#239CS (CAV) $99.99, 88m 


Before the unveiling of last 
year's “restored” version, it was 
less than a decade earlier that 
Walt Disney's masterpiece PIN- 
OCCHIO had played in theaters. 
The hues in those older Tech- 
nicolor release prints were natu- 
ralistically muted and had a 
certain smoky quality that gave 
certain shots an astonishingly real 
texture; I'm thinking particularly 
of the scene wherein Stromboli's 
carriage passes Geppetto at a 
crossroads as he calls for his 
wooden son, where the layering 
of the rainy foregrounds, the 
rotoscoped carriage, and the soft 
backgrounds of the thundering 
heavens conspired to create a 
breathtaking moment. For PIN- 
OCCHIO's 1992 re-release, five 
thousand hours were reportedly 
invested in a frame-by-frame res- 
toration. That same moment, 
viewed on Walt Disney Home 
Video's restored CAV laserdisc, is 
still breathtaking, but in a differ- 
ent way, because now it is also 
something that the previous ver- 
sion—for that brief moment— 
appeared not to be: animation. 

A side-by-side comparison of 
the old and new PINOCCHIO 
shows that, beyond question, the 
restoration was a worthwhile 
undertaking magnificently ful- 
filled. The Technicolor is acute, 
as ‘40s Technicolor should be, 
and the resolution on disc is so 
precise that one can actually dis- 
cern the texture of the background 
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The Blue Fairy rescues “Little Wooden Head” in a classic moment 
from Walt Disney's newly restored PINOCCHIO. 


sheets underlying the flurry of 
cels. What is most noticeably 
altered by this high-tech transla- 
tion (never enough to spoil one’s 
enjoyment or elation with the new 
version) are surfaces of wood and 
stone. The stunning high-angle 
shot of Pinocchio and Jiminy 
Cricket plummeting into the sea 
in pursuit of Geppetto—leaping 
from a polished stone crag into 
the awesome marbled waters 
below—offers a perfect point of 
reference: in the old version, the 
stone is light brown and worn 
smooth, the sea below a mild, 
glassy, sea green; in their places, 
the new version delivers a dark 
brown promontory and an undu- 
lating, oceansurface of deep, sap- 
phire blue. Is the shot any less 
powerful? No. Is it less authentic? 
Perhaps. In cases like this, one’s 
pleasure with the restoration is 
tempered with concern that the 
miracle of the electronic paint- 
box may have genetically altered 
the original art. 
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Fortunately, the enriching of 
the film’s once-somber colors 
does not affect the dark and som- 
ber atmosphere that made PIN- 
OCCHIO the most emotionally 
complex of all animated features. 
It remains a charming, bitter- 
sweet, terrifying, and finally heart- 
warming experience. 

During the film's restoration, 
true stereo backing tracks for the 
classic musical score by Leigh 
Harline, Ned Washington, and Paul 
J. Smith were discovered, digitally 
remastered, and reintegrated. With 
the voice artists’ vocal tracks cen- 
trally placed in the surround mix, 
the musical numbers now have an 
unmistakable sound of live musi- 


cal theater, with the actors singing 
onstage, their voices in realistic 
isolation, as the instruments pro- 
vide musical ambiance from the 
orchestra pit. Sonically, the film is 
not only more beautiful now, but 
also more spacious. 
PINOCCHIO is one of the few 
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demands to be owned in the 
deluxe CAV format. Not only is 
the clarity exceptional, but the 
packaging is extraordinary. The 
CAV set comes in an oversized 
ted leatherette slipcase with gold- 
embossed lettering (suitable for 
signalling the Blue Fairy); it con- 
tains the two-disc CAV PIN- 
OCCHIO (in its own sleeve), an 
additional CAV documentary/ 
supplement disc entitled PIN- 
OCCHIO: THE MAKING OF A 
MASTERPIECE and, slipped in- 
side a molded plastic drawer, a 
commemorative lithograph, a 
colorful souvenir booklet, and a 
CD of the stereo-remixed musical 
soundtrack (with a special inslip 
different to the one found on the 
in-store CD release). 

To call THE MAKING OF A 
MASTERPIECE a documentary 
is to flatter it; it is actually a pro- 
motional item hosted by Robby 
Benson, who narrates this pro- 
duction history with all the breathy 
unctuousness of a bedtime story 
told to very young children. The 
program contains some B&W ar- 
chival footage of the Disney ani- 
mation and paint departments at 
work, and contemporary com- 
ments from the likes of animator 
Ward Kimball and voice artist 
Dick Jones, but overall it has the 
ting of Disney Channel filler. 

The second side of the MAK- 
ING OF disc is supplemental in 
nature and, while rather spartan in 
terms of presentational gloss, it 
contains enough treasures and 
oddities to justify the bonus disc as 
a whole. The side opens with an 
assortment of Gustav Tenggren’s 
original production sketches, in- 
cluding details. These color draw- 
ings decided the overall look of 
the production, but contain 
enough variance from the end 
result to be fascinating on their 
own terms. Introduced with a 


films available on disc that really | single scroll-designed slide, one 
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wishes that the disc producers 
had provided some text frames of 
background information about 
Tenggren's contribution, or 
Tenggren himself. On the copy 
we viewed, this section was also 
occasionally prone to blurriness. 
Even more interesting are anum- 
ber of sketches descriptive of 
scenes omitted from the produc- 
tion (including character sketches 
of the magic tree from which 
Pinocchio was carved—a detail 
that would have made the Blue 
Fairy's intervention unnecessary). 
A Sunday color comic strip of the 
complete story, which ran in 
newspapers during the months 
preceding the film's release, is 
included in full. There is also a 
fascinating, split-screen compari- 
son of storyboards and com- 
pleted footage from several 
sequences. The side concludes 
with three trailers dating from the 
original 1940 release, the 1984 


James Mason worked with a seal and a giant squid in 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA. 


Next stop: Gertrude the Duck! 


reissue, and the 1992 restora- 
tion. The 1940 trailer (which cites 
the film's release through RKO) is 
surprisingly subtle, and the 1984 
version is predictably fullsome; 
the 1992 spot is strangest of all, 
masking the animation to 1.85:1 
and, for reasons we can't begin to 
fathom, redubbing Jiminy Crick- 
et's spoken dialogue with a Cliff 
Edwards sound-alike! 


20,000 LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA 


1954, Walt Disney Home Video 
#1587AS (CLV/CAV) 
D/S/SS/CC, $69.99 


The live action masterpieces in 
the Disney vaults, unlike their ani- 
mated masterpieces, have been 
given few opportunities to revisit 
the big screen. This is especially 
unfortunate for Richard Fleischer's 
20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA, which remained Disney's 


only live-action anamorphic film 
until the 1979 release of THE 
BLACK HOLE. 

In the early 1950s, Walt Disney 
was committed to experimenting 
with the CinemaScope process, 
and Buena Vista released Disney's 
first anamorphic cartoon— 
“Toot, Whistle, Plunk and 
Boom”—in November 1953. The 
results encouraged Disney to pro- 
ceed with 20,000 LEAGUES, a 
CinemaScope production that be- 
came the studio's Christmas of- 
fering for 1954, (LADY AND THE 
TRAMP, the first anamorphic 
animated feature, was released 
the following summer and the 
company moved on to Super 
Technirama 70 for SLEEPING 
BEAUTY in 1959.) Although they 
sometimes look badly cropped 
on video, the majority of Disney's 
live-action features were shot in 
the European “widescreen” stan- 
dard of 1.75:1. In fact, Buena 
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Vista struck a number of “flat” 
1.75 prints of 20,000 LEAGUES 
for theaters ill-equipped to project 
anamorphic features—in other 
words, seeing the film in a theater 
didn’t necessarily mean that you 
were seeing it in ‘Scope! 

This colorful, atmospheric ad- 
aptation of Jules Verne’s 1869 
novel remains one of the Disney 
studio’s milestones, and it is re- 
vived on Disney's letterboxed “Ex- 
clusive Archive Collection” disc 
with—to someone who never had 
an opportunity to see the film 
theatrically—marvelous potency. 
The film opens in 1860's San 
Francisco, as rumors of a sea 
monster circulate in the wake of 
the destruction of numerous war- 
ships in the Pacific. The renowned 
scientist Professor Arronax (Paul 
Lukas), his apprentice Conseil 
(Peter Lorre), and master har- 
pooner Ned Land (Kirk Douglas) 
join an investigative voyage and 
witness the destruction of a ship 
by a mysterious submersible ves- 
sel. Their attack results in the 
ramming of their vessel, and our 
three heroes find their ways 
aboard the fabulous atomic sub- 
marine, The Nautilus. In charge 
of the Nautilus is Captain Nemo 
(James Mason), who is using it to 
avenge the deaths of his wife and 
child—and his own former im- 
prisonment—in a POW camp, 
striking out indiscriminately at all 
agents of seafaring conflict. De- 
prived of the all-too-familiar whip- 
lash of the pan/scan process, 
which inflicts two or three times 
as many edits on the videocas- 
sette edition, the film's early 
scenes are carried along with a 
leisurely confidence that portends 
high-adventure, and the entire 
narrative assumes a sense of 
sweep that is engrossing and 
completely satisfying. 

20,000 LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA (oddly, no comma ap- 
pears on the film's title card!) has 
been previously released in two 
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domestic LD pressings; the earli- Also on Side Three in CAV are 
est was monophonic and time- | some supplementary items, in- 
compressed to fit on a single disc, | cluding a delightful excerpt from 
and the second featured the same | the WALT DISNEY PRESENTS epi- 
transfer as found on Disney's ste- | sode “Monsters from the Deep” 
reophonic VHS cassettes.Amuch- | (1955), a split-screen storyboard/ 
sought-after collector's item is the | movie comparison of the giant 
Japanese import disc (now dis- | squid sequence, a splendid array 
continued), which included a mini- | of Harper Goff's production draw- 
poster enclosure of Harper Goff's | ings and conceptual art, and four 
original Nautilus blueprints. Al- | production stills. Early in the movie, 
though letterboxed, the import | Professor Arronax examines a prop 
mildly shortchanged the 2.35:1 | newspaper withthe headline MON- 
CinemaScope aspect ratio to | STEREXISTS, SAYS FRENCHSCIEN- 
2.20:1 but was still ravishing. TIST IN WARNING TO WORLD!, and 
This “Exclusive Archive Col- | an appropriate engraving; | imme- 
lection” edition is also beautiful, | diately felt a hankering for a closer 
but it has its eccentricities. The | look, and was very pleased to find 
screen ratio measures out to an | in the “Storyboards” chapter a 
overgenerous 2.45:1; you'll see | scratch for that particular itch. The 
more peripheral information than |, artwork, hard to appreciate in video 
on the Japanese disc, but some | miniature, canbe accessed here in 
facial closeups indicate a fatten- | full screen and it bears a remark- 
ing, vertical compression. Else- | able resemblance to the illustra- 
where, this mild distortion is | tions that appeared in original 
undetectable. The Technicolor is | editions of Verne. 
also more subdued here than on Side Four is in CLV to accom- 
the import disc, but it remains, | modate an entire WONDERFUL 
unmistakably, Technicolor; the | WORLD OF COLOR episode, “Op- 
palette is rich and a treat for the | eration Undersea” (1954; 47m 
eyes. The remixed stereo sur- | 18s),adetailedreport onthe rigors 
round sound is a pleasure while | of underwater filming that begs for 
not being especially ostentatious. | piggy-back viewing with the UN- 
Most of the dialogue—in fact, | DER PRESSURE: MAKING THE 
everything but the ambient ef- | ABYSS. Rounding out the pack- 
fects and Paul Smith's appropri- | age are the surviving fragments of 
ately Steineresque score—is | some animated sea creatures 
centrally located, and the overall | dropped from the film at the last 
soundscape is prone to crackling | minute (lasting 1m 9s), and finally, 
at higher volumes. Presented on | a fascinating 1.85:1 theatrical 
three sides, most of the film (in- | trailer, largely composed of alter- 
cluding the giant squid battle) is | nate takes—including a brief 
in CLV, with the last 16m in CAV. | glance at the excised animation 
The packaging of this offering | sequence. 
is splendid, sharing with PIN- Appearing in the midst of an 
OCCHIO the gold-embossed let- | avalanche of deluxe laserdisc re- 
tering that lends Disney's latest | leases, it can be easy to overlook 
releases an immediate distinction. | 20,000 LEAGUES in favor of 
The gatefold contains a pleasingly | something more contemporary 
detailed, concise account of the | andlessreasonablypriced. If you've 
film's production; although un- | only seen this film on tape, you've 
credited, it recalls the superlative | yet to experience it for the first 
retrospective written byJoel Frazier | time, and that is a pleasure that 
and Harry Hathorne for CINE- | should not be postponed. 
FANTASTIQUE nearly adecade ago. & 


THE LETTERBOX 


FIRE TALK 


I was directed by a friend to 
pick up my very first copy of VIDEO 
WATCHDOG for your TWIN PEAKS: 
FIRE WALK WITH ME cover story. 
I wanted to tell you that I thought it 
was simply the best publication 
aboutthe movie that I've ever read, 
and your analysis put every critic 
who panned itto shame. | appreci- 
ated the fact that you were writing 
as a Lynch fan, and not just some 
wise-ass reporter trying to remind 
us how weird he [Lynch] is. The 
best compliment I can give is that 
Vw #16 is definitely a collector's 
item for PEAKS fans (the front 
and back cover designs, not to 
mention the cute “Laura at work” 
insert, were nice touches). Mr. 
Lucas, by making sense of this 
movie, you've done what | con- 
sidered to be the unthinkable! | 
didn’t know they'd invented the 
drug you have to be on to under- 
stand FWWM—what chemical 
were you using when you wrote 
this article? 


Tony J. Severino 
Haddonfield, NJ 


I wrote the TP:FWWM article un- 
der the influence of three powerful 
stimulants: Chock Full o' Nuts 
coffee, a cassette of Angelo 
Baldalamenti’s soundtrack al- 
bum played over and over, anda 
looming deadline! 


LAURA’S FLORA 


| was surprised to find your 
otherwise brilliant article on TP: 
FWWM so vague on the subject of 
the “Blue Rose.” The answer was 
right there in the classic photo- 
graph reproduced on your back 
cover—you even had the tinting 
right! Laura Palmer and Teresa 


Banks are both “Blue Rose” cases 
because their dead (blue) bodies 
are found wrapped like bunches of 
flowers. 


Mark Kermode 
London, England 


ANOTHER BLUEQUET 


I have a piece of ephemera to 
add to the TP:FWWM puzzle con- 
cerning the “Blue Rose” question. 
In Tennessee Williams’ masterly 
“memory play” THE GLASS ME- 
NAGERIE, The Gentleman Caller, 
visiting his friend Tom's family for 
dinner, is reminded of an incident 
in high school involving Tom's sis- 
ter. The sister had been absent 
fromm school while she suffered from 
pleurosis. The Gentleman Caller, 
misunderstanding the name of the 
disease, gave Tom's sister a new 
nickname “Blue Roses.” The 
sister's name, of course, was 
Laura. 


“Blow out your candles, 
Laura...” 

Rick Pruitt 

New York, NY 


U.F. ROSE 


| bought VIDEO WATCHDOG 
#16 for the TP:FWWM cover story. 
I enjoyed your observations and 
interpretations, but here's the way 
| saw it... 

Firstoff, and most importantly, 
the meaning of the “Blue Rose.” 
Most people missed it, but TWIN 
PEAKS (the series) was primarily 
about UFOs and extraterrestrials. 
The government has always used 
the color blue in dealing with its 
investigations of UFOs. During the 
show’'ssecond season, it's revealed 
that Major Briggs is involved in 


Harry Jekyll (Fredric March) 
jots down a few thoughts in 
DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 
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Project Blue Book: the Air Force's 
supposedly aborted study of UFOs. 
The Blue Berets are the govern- 
ment's military unit dispatched to 
deal with any type of UFO crash 
site or physical evidence retrieval. 
“Dharma Blue Clearance” is the 
highest governmental secret clear- 
ance, and involves their research 
and understanding of UFOs, as 
well as paranormal and psychic 
research. Also note that, during 
the series’ second season, Major 
Briggs was abducted by a UFO. 

The Nordic Giant who helped 
Cooper is right out of UFO folklore. 
They are opposed to the aliens 
who would interfere with human 
life (ie. BOB); they themselves be- 
lieve in non-intervention and there- 
fore will only assist in the way of 
giving clues. 

The concept of another dimen- 
sion (beyond time, the 4th dimen- 
sion) is the key point of Jacques 
Vallee’s UFO book DIMENSIONS. 
The Black Lodge is in another di- 
mension, whichis thereason Philip 
Jeffries recognizes Agent Cooper. 
Cooper and Jeffries being trapped 
in the Black Lodge does not match 
up with the sequence of time in our 
dimension. 

UFO abductees have often re- 
ported seeing owls, the implica- 
tion being that they are either 
screen memories for seeing 
aliens, or that aliens can inhabit 
the bodies of owls. 

Also in UFO literature is the 
notion that our souls are housed 
in an electromagnetic sphere in- 
side our physical bodies (see 
Whitley Streiber's TRANSFORMA- 
TION). The Man from Another 
Place says heis “the Arm” (Mike's 
missing arm) and he makes a 
whooping sound. Every time an 
electrical line is shown in TP: 
FWWM (ie. near the missing 
trailer) we hear the whooping 
sound. Also, Jeffries seems to be 
grabbed by the “arm” through 
the electrical system at FBI head- 
quarters. 


It's no accident that Lynch has 
Major Briggs reading the Bible and 
specifically, in the TP:FWWM 
screenplay, he isreading to his wife 
out of the book of Revelation. 
Briggsrepresents “straight-arrow” 
society and the government, and 
yet he also represents the UFO 
and Bible connection. One of the 
most perplexing images to deci- 
pher is the white horse that Laura's 
mother sees in her hallucinations. 
In the book of Revelation, chapter 
6, verse 8 reads: “And | looked, 
and behold a pale horse, and his 
namethat satupon himwas Death, 
and Hell followed with him.” 

Inhis 1988(meta)physics book 
ABRIEF HISTORY OF TIME, Stephen 
Hawking writes that, when an as- 
tronaut reaches the black hole (the 
gateway to another dimension), he 
is met by his own anti-body. Be- 
cause of the dual nature of physi- 
cal reality, there is an anti-particle 
for every particle; therefore, theo- 
retically, for every body there is an 
anti-body (the good and evil Dale 
Coopers?) 

There is acut of TP:FWWM that 
you don’t seem to be aware of. | 
call it the “festival cut.” It is two 
minutes shorter than the “stan- 
dard” American release and hada 
different soundtrack, specifically 
in the sound effects. | happened 
across it at the Del Amo Mall in 
Torrance. The cut was very 
scratchy, even onits first showing 
(that's why | suspect it was a 
festival print). It containeda scene 
showing Laura and ‘friends’ en- 
tering a doorway with a neon 
“Partyland” sign above it that the 
other prints don't seem to have, 
along with a few other extra scenes. 

[Twocorrections:] On page 31, 
you quote Laura Palmer as telling 
James Hurley that she is gone 
“like a turkey in the straw.” Actu- 
ally, she says “like a turkey in the 
com!” Corn being an important 
symbol in the movie. 

On page 35, you misquoted 
the script. Deputy Cliff is the one 


who says: “Is that right Mr. Jack 
Daniels?” not Carl. 

I'd like to hear from anyone 
interested in discussing Lynch's 
work. 

Daniel Duarte 
18006 Bailey Drive 
Torrance, CA 90504 


Inresponse to the preceding three 
letters, which tackle the mean- 
ing of the “Blue Rose,” there 
may be something in what each 
of these correspondents say. But 
I'm reminded of the night ww 
#16 was delivered to our printer, 
when I decided to unwind from 
numerous viewings of TP:FWWM 
with something completely dif- 
ferent: the Steve Reeves version 
of THE THIEF OF BAGHDAD 
(1960). Imagine my incredulity 
at finding the former Mr. Uni- 
verse embroiled ina search fora 
BLUE ROSE! 


LINKIN’ LODGES 


Knowing that TP:FWWM was 
scheduled to be released on video, 
l anticipated VW's coverage ea- 
gerly. And | wasn't disappointed. 

Since you identified the Heisen- 
berg quote from the series, | 
thought I'd mention the fact that 
Albert and Dale's conversation 
about “the world [being] a holo- 
gram” in FWWMsounds verymuch 
like the theories of Terrence 
McKenna, ethno-botanist and 
psychedelicist. 

Also, my take on the Black 
Lodge was that it was not only a 
place, but a state of being along 
the path to greater knowledge, 
analogous to “The NightSea Jour- 
ney” of depth psychology, the 
“Chapel Perilous” of Robert Anton 
Wilson's evolutionary theory, Wil- 
liam Burroughs’ “Western Lands,” 
the “Journey To The Underworld” 
of mythology, and so on. Essen- 
tially, itis the representation of an 
in-between place in which one 
faces the worst (“evil”) aspects of 
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pay 


The cast of TWIN PEAKS (Peggy Lipton, Piper Laurie, Dana Ashbrook, Madchen Amick, Eric DaRe, 


— 


Sheryl Lee) and producer Mark Frost were the May 22, 1990 guests of NBC-TV's DONAHUE. 


themselves. These aspects must 
be overcome/integrated before for- 
ward travel to The White Lodge 
(and a more complete/transcen- 
dent knowledge of the world) can 
be accomplished, or one becomes 
“trapped” in-between. 

Having some small knowl- 
edge of the occult, | should also 
mention that “The White Lodge” 
is a term used by Madame 
Blavatsky, a big-name occultist 
of the 19th Century and founder 
of Theosophy, who considered it 
the dwelling place of the Great 
White Brotherhood, ascended 
occult masters of the ages who 
had discovered true knowledge. 

My sister observed that Mrs. 
Chalfont's grandson—the little boy 
with the white, long-nosed face- 
mask and long nose—may repre- 
sentLeland Palmeras a child. Since 
BOB “possessed” Leland asa little 
boy, he may still be trapped in the 
timeless Black Lodge. 

Shawn M. Garrett 
Toms River, NJ 


WE’RE GONNA TALK 
ABOUT JUDY 


Thanks for throwing the spot- 
light on David Lynch's TP:FWWM. 
For me, the film's tragedy is that, 
as Dashiell Hammett once said, 
“It's worse than bad: it's half- 
good.” It's impossible for Lynch to 
do something uninteresting, which 
makes the film's unevenness so 
frustrating. 

Just a couple of notes: Philip 
Jeffries (David Bowie) makes much 
of the mysterious “Judy” (“Judy 
Garland?” to quote Major Briggs). 
Has anyone else noticed that, in 
the film's last shot, you can hear 
the monkey whisper, “Judy”? And 
doesn't “Ingrid Brucato,” the ac- 
tress who plays the strange figure 
in the trailer, look an awful lot like 
David Lynch? 

Robert W. Getz 
Warminster, PA 


“Ingrid Brucato” was indeed a 
pseudonymous David Lynch. A 


number of VW readers, unlike me, 
noticed that the monkey revealed 
behind the grandson's mask said 
“Judy.” In Daniel Duarte’s un- 
expergated correspondence, he 
expressed a belief that the mon- 
key was in fact Philip Jeffries, 
trapped in the Black Lodge by the 
animal side of his nature. Per- 
haps... but then who is Mrs. 
Chalfont's grandson, who the film 
presents as interchangeable with 
the monkey? (The significance of 
thename “Chalfont,” while we're 
on the subject, probably derives 
from the fact that John Milton 
wrote PARADISELOST in the north- 
western English village of Chal- 
font St. Giles.) Unlike Shawn 
Garrett's sister, | don't think that 
the grandson is Leland; the an- 
swer must be more universal than 
that. | think the secret to these 
mysteries lies in the long-nosed 
mask wom by both the grandson 
and the monkey. The mask re- 
sembles Punch, the devilish 
puppet figure best-known for 
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abusing his counterpart... Judy! 
My interpretation would be that 
Punch represents BOB and those 
he possesses (ie. uses like pup- 
pets); the chain of abuse is con- 
nected to the atavistic sides of 
human nature (ie. the repressed 
animal, the wild child). Maybe, 
like Robert surmises, it's just an- 
other of Lynch's many references 
to Judy Garland and THE WIZARD 
OF OZ. Then again, maybe not! 


OAK E DOKE 


Is the Woodsman portrayed by 
Jurgen Prochnow the Log Lady's 
husband? If Margaret's husband is 
trapped in herlog, it would support 
another Black Lodge connection 
to wood (ie. Josie trapped in the 
wooden furniture at the Great 
Northern, or the souls behind the 
curtain of sycamore trees in 
Glastonbury Grove). 

Also, | must disagree with your 
interpretation of the ending. My 
friends and | believe that itis bleak 
and dismal. | think the angel is a 
symbolic recall to the picture which 
hangs on Laura's wall. Earlier in 
the film, the angel disappears from 
the picture, leading one to believe 
that the children are no longer 
under its protection. This is the 
same message the final angel 
seems to convey. In taking the 
ting, Laura lost the last chance 
that she had for salvation. The 
angel can no longer offer its help. 

Keith B. Martin 
LaFayette, GA 


I love the notion that the spirit of 
the Log Lady's husband is trapped 
inher log, Keith; it makes sense of 
Prochnow'’s attraction to an oth- 
erwise superfluous role. (The 
Woodsman might have become 
a major player in Lynch's pro- 
posed Philip Jeffries sequel.) I’m 
stretching a point just for the hell 
of it, but to defend your conjec- 
ture, Prochnow’s only real screen 
duty is to slap his leg three times. 


ancy and the sense of melancholy 


so central to Allen's current, bitter- 
sweet style. 

An article in a recent issue of 
the JOURNAL OF PSYCHOHISTORY 
(on the subject of David Lynch, 
oddly enough) suggests that when 
critics tend to focus on certain 
themes or aspects in a picture, 


The FWWM screenplay reminds 
us that Margaret's leg carries an 
inexplicable brand of three tri- 
angles arranged in a pattern, 
whichglow “beetred” at the time 
of Laura's murder! As for your 
disagreement with my interpre- 
tation of the ending, | think the 


bleak denouement you describe | they’reusually advertising their own 
would have made the film unnec- | private psychoses and often even 
essary. The series had already | indicatingthe true, important, cen- 
concluded the storyline ona bleak | tral focus of the movie that they 


and dismalnote. Despite its abun- 
dance of darkness and mystery, | 
consider TWIN PEAKS (the overall 
work) to be a creation of tremen- 
dous positive energy. For VW 
readers interested in delving 
deeper into both film and series, 


themselves (for one reason or an- 
other) are unable to recognize or 
admit. I'd like to think that, by dint 
of the question sticking in your 
crawlong enough for youto wanna 
criticize or make a point about it, 
you were that close to understand- 


I recommend Craig Miller's bi- | ing it yourself. 
monthly TP-zine WRAPPED IN Steven R. Johnson 
PLASTIC, now in its fifth issue. For Cleveland Hts., OH 


a sample copy, send $4.95 
($25.50/year) to Craig at Win-Mill 
Productions, 1912 E. Timberview 
Lane, Arlington TX, 76014. 


As an erratic admirer of Woody 
Allen, I'm glad that you derived 
more from your viewing of SHAD- 
OWS AND FOG than | did from 
mine. | appreciate how the 
movie's deliberate avoidance of 
stating its time and place can be 
interpreted as preparatory to the 
delivery of a timeless waming, 
but its BEW photography, Old 
World decor, Pabstian look, and 
Weill/Brecht songs siphoned it 
bone dry of any immediacy or 
seeming relevance, as far as | 
was concemed. (Incidentally, the 
talented Mr. Johnson writes and 
edits the relentless, obsessive, 
outrageously analytical and um- 
bilical film-zine DELIRIOUS. Send 
$4.50 to Steve at 1326 Cleveland 
Hts. Blvd., Cleveland Hts., OH 
44121, and he'll send you the 
latest piece of his mind.) 


THAT WEILLY WOODY 


It was really gratifying to see 
your analysis and appraisal of 
TP:FWWM, one of the most mov- 
ing pictures of 1992. However, | 
must take issue with your review of 
another underappreciated "92 re- 
lease, Woody Allen's SHADOWS 
AND FOG. 

You contend that “the Weill/ 
Brecht songs used in the score are 
far more in touch with this film's 
influences than its content.” The 
choice of these works has every- 
thing to do with Allen's subject 
matter: the decadent return of ‘30s- 
style paranoia and anti-semitism, 
rooted as it is in the same kind of 
THREEPENNY OPERA class arro- 
gance (and simultaneous hope- 
lessness) that fertilized the first 
wave of Nazism, and which threat- 
ens to nurture it again today. The 
music bolsters this impression not 
only through such associations, 
but also through its leaden buoy- 


PUTTING THE “CON” 
IN CONCORDE 


In your review of New Horizons’ 
TO SLEEP WITH A VAMPIRE [VW 
16: 17-18], you neglected to men- 
tion that it's a virtual carbon-copy 
remake of Katt Shea Ruben's 
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Scott Valentine in DANCE OF THE... oops, 
make that TO SLEEP WITH A VAMPIRE! 


DANCE OF THE DAMNED (1988), 
made by the same studio and is- 
sued on the Virgin Vision label (now 
out of print). This fact, and the fact 
that the original has Starr Andreeff, 
made it difficult for me to take any 
liking whatsoever to the remake. 
This business of remaking their 
own films is a cheap, irritating tac- 
tic that Concorde has repeatedly 
engaged in lately. Two other ex- 
amples: UNCAGED is a remake 
of STREETWALKIN’ and DEAD 
SPACE is a remake of FORBID- 
DEN WORLD. 

Also concerning Concorde: VW 
readers are urged to exercise ex- 
treme caution in approaching an 
item called ULTRA WARRIOR (New 
Horizons Home Video) that has 
recently appeared in video stores. 
Back in March 1990, | was one of 


the few people who went to see an 
incredibly dull Concorde flick called 
WELCOME TO OBLIVION. | have 
been wondering for sometime now 
what the video fate of this dud 
would be, and now the answer 
seems at hand: the flick has been 
hacked nearly in half and padded 
with clips from numerous other 
Concorde flicks (and lame voice- 
over narration) to produce the 
video atrocity ULTRA WARRIOR! 
The only fun in watching this mess 
is guessing where the clips came 
from, and to witness the credits at 
the end, which boast two MPAA 
serial numbers! 

Lastly, whatever happened to 
the “Growling Dog” logo you used 
in GOREZONE? 

Christopher P. Sheppard 
Hudson, OH 


We were unaware of Concorde’s 
remake shenanigans, and we 
thank Chris for bringing them to 
our attention. As for the old 
“Growling Dog” logo seen in 
GOREZONE, it was never mine to 
use, and never my idea./ canonly 
hope that it was retired by my 
former teammates like a num- 
bered jersey. 


VARIOUS VIOLATIONS 


Just a few lines about your 
review of THE VIOLATION OF 
LAURA [La Casa de las Palo- 
mas, 1971; VW 16:18]. The film 
was released in Italy under the title 
Un solo Grande Amore (“Only 
One Great Love”). It's available on 
video and the copy | rented is let- 
terboxed and has good print qual- 
ity. Itruns about 89m. I'm sorry to 
disappoint your expectations, but 
it does not feature any nudity or 
graphic violence. The director's 
name is misprinted—Glaudio 
Guerin Mill—on the videocassette 
sticker. It's released on the Mitel 
and Stardust Video labels as a sell- 
through! 

I also thought you might like 
to know that the Italian-dubbed 
video release of FASTER PUSSY- 
CAT, KILL! KILL! (1966) features 
a portable radio playing... a Dire 
Straits tune! 

Maurizio Bertino 
Biella, Italy 


With regards to your capsule 
review of THE VIOLATION OF 
LAURA, it turns out that there’s an 
even earlier feature film by Claudio 
Guerin Hill. His debut (co-directed 
byJosé Luis Egea and Victor Erice) 
was called Los Desafios (1969). 
I got my data from a Spanish “dic- 
tionary” of directors. 

Robert E. Sargent 
Alexandria, VA 


Since you all have your check- 
books out, | should mention 
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that $3.00 ($5.00 non-US) 
sent to the meticulous Mr. 
Sargent (at P.O. Box 9911, Alex- 
andria VA, 22304) will get youa 
copy of his award-winning 
fanzine VIDEOOZE! 


LUNCH WITH LOLITA 


Thanks for the rare good word 
about Kubrick's LOLITA [VW 
15:67-68], but I wish that you had 
compared Criterion’s disc with 
the MGM disc that was released 
in late 1991. While | haven't seen 
the Criterion disc, the MGM trans- 
fer is outstanding for the most 
part, and the letterboxing—much 
like Warner's disc of A CLOCK- 
WORK ORANGE —is slight but 
consistent. I'ma bit surprised that 
while you praised the film's mu- 
sic, you didn't mention Nelson 
Riddle. According to the film's 
original soundtrack album (on 
MGM records), Bob Harris only 
wrote the “Love Theme from 
Lolita.” The rest of the score was 
co-written by Riddle. 

Also, the music on the trailer 
for NAKED LUNCH is “Gravity's 
Angel” from Laurie Anderson's 
1984 “Mr. Heartbreak” LP. The 
fact that Burroughs and Ander- 
son have been frequent collabo- 
rators over the years would lead 
me to believe that itis Burroughs 
himself on the voiceover. 

Nick Burton 
Newport Beach, CA 


I couldn't compare the Criterion 
disc to MGM/UA's for the simple 
reason that | hadn't seen their 
version first hand. (MGM/UA is 
only now starting to provide us 
with review copies of discs.) Not 
mentioning Nelson Riddle’s con- 
tribution to the score was a re- 
grettable mistake. As for the 
NAKED LUNCH trailer, you're 
right about “Gravity's Angel” 
and wrong about the authentic- 
ity of the Burroughs voice-over. 
Believe me. 


tion of the effect on running times 
by PAL/SECAM to NTSC conver- 
sions, and vice-versa. As gener- 
ous and informative as the others 
were, this was the first one that 
was shorter thananovel! Inciden- 
tally, Cinemax recently broad- 
cast SHE (with letterboxed credits 
sequence), which clocked in at 
104m 52s. 


HARMONIC 
CONVERSIONS 


You may be surprised to learn 
that the Japanese laserdisc re- 
lease of Jorge Grau's LETSLEEP- 
ING CORPSES LIE (UK title: THE 
LIVING DEAD AT THE MAN- 
CHESTER MORGUE)—although 
vastly superior to the wretched 
Venezuelan tape—is missing 42s 
of footage that is present in the 
hard-to-find UK release on the 
VIP (Video Independent Produc- 
tions) label. It would appear that 
all prints bearing the title LET 
SLEEPING CORPSES LIE are 
incomplete. 

Ican also report thatthe Japa- 
nese laserdisc release of Ham- 
mers THE VAMPIRE LOVERS 
was the cut AIP print, which turns 
up here on TV. While on the sub- 
ject of Hammer, I'd like to point 
out that Scott C. Lewis [Vw 10:64] 
was correct in suggesting that 
Hammer's SHE was cut when 
shown on TBS with a running 
time of only 85m. The UK televi- 
sion print runs 101m 10s (at 
25fps) or 105m 29s (US speed). 

You maybe interested to know 
how I calculate the running times 
between NTSC and PAL/SECAM. 
We know that for PAL/SECAM 
countries the speed of the film- 
to-video transfer is exactly 25fps, 
and that NTSC tapes are trans- 
ferred at 23.97777 recurring. By 
dividing these figures you get 
0.9591111 recurring. Multiplying 
this figure with the NTSC running 
time gives you the PAL/SECAM 
equivalent; dividing this figure 
with the PAL/SECAM running 
time gives you the NTSC time! 
Don't forget to change the sec- 
onds to decimal first, though! 

Marc Morris 
London, England 


LOST FINDINGS 


Film author David Pirie de- 
clared the British 1958 film BLOOD 
OF THE VAMPIRE, starring Bar- 
bara Shelley, to be lost in the early 
1970s. Likewise, Phil Hardy's EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF HORROR MOVIES 
made the same claim in the mid- 
‘1980s. Suddenly, the film is avail- 
able from MPI Home Video, yet is 
marred by severe fading which has 
tendered its color almost sepia. 
Although it may not be as interest- 
ing as the scavenger hunt which 
restored Cukor's ASTAR IS BORN, 
| wonder if anyone has details on 
how BLOOD OF THE VAMPIRE 
was suddenly relocated? Also does 
anyone know the wherabouts of a 
1955 Christopher Lee film entitled 
MAN IN DEMAND, which Lee him- 
self cannot recall, although still 
photos exist? 

Hunter Seitz 
Louisville, KY 


BLOOD OF THE VAMPIRE was 
released by MP] HomeVideo back 
in the mid-1980s, so its “recov- 
ery” is hardly recent. In fact, it 
was never considered a lost film 
in this country; | remember being 
taken aback by Pirie’s descrip- 
tion when his classic book A HERI- 
TAGE OF HORROR first appeared. 
What is a mystery is the color 
deterioration on MPI’s transfer. A 
short time before they released 
BLOOD, their publicist gavemea 
screening cassette that featured 
excellent color. As for MAN IN 
DEMAND, | suppose it is living up 
to its title! 


Many thanks for the information, 
Marc. We've received several let- 
ters over the course of the last 
year offering a correct explana- 
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You Asked for It! 


BACK IN PRINT 
By Popular Demand! 


The Annotated 
TWIN PEAKS 


A comprehensive essay 
devoted to the series’ 
first season episodes. 


“ This is the issue 
that decided the 
look and format of 
VIDEO WATCHDOG 

Magazine. Less than 
2,800 copies were 
distributed, making 

it an instant 
collector’s item! 

Nearly 3 years later, 
VW #2 is still one 

of our best issues!” 


The Brainiac Speaks! 
Bill Kelley interviews 
Paul Nagel about dubbing 
K. Gordon Murray’s Mexican 
Horror Movies and Fairy Tales 


Joe Dante’s GREMLINS, 
EXPLORERS and 
AMAZON WOMEN ON 
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